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0¢> FIVE Numbers more will complete the 
second Volume of the RatLroap Journan. It 
was Stated in a previous number that thus far 
it had not paid its expenses—at the same time 
a suggestion was made to Railroad Companies, 
and to individuals who feel a deep interest in 
the success of Internal Improvements, and es- 
pecially of the Ramroap cause, that they 
would probably promote, not only their own, 
but also the public interest, by ordering a few 
copies of the Journal from its commencement, 
bound, in volumes or parts, as well as one or 
two additional subscriptions to the cnusuing 
Volume, and thereby insure its continuance, 
and increase its usefulness. In reply to that 
suggestion, several liberal and highly compli- 
mentary communications have been received 
from gentlemen in different parts of the country, 


from which little doubt is entertained by the| 


proprietor of the success of the measure which 
he adopted to insure its continuance, and in- 
crease its utility to the public: It is proper, how- 
ever, for him now to state, that, in order to 
j2sure its success and prosperity, it will not 
be sent to any subscriber, after the close of the 
present volume, who shall then be in arrear for 
the work—until payment shall have been made 
for the past, and in advance for. the then cur- 
rent volume. It is also proper for him to state, 
that, shoald it be continued in its present form, 
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it from the commencement of the work. the 2Ist. ieee 

it has been suggested to us by several friends; Delegates appeared and were recognized 
of the Journal, th«t it would be more servicea-|;from the counties of Chatauque, Cattaraugus, 
Allegany, Steuben, Tioga, Broome, Otsego, 
Cortland, Delaware, Sullivan,, Orange, Rock- 





The convention was organized by the &p- 
tion scarcely a doubt can be entertained, as|pointment of his Honor Gideon Lee, Presi 
there would be fewer losses in the mails, and dent ; nee 
ithey would be much more easily preserved ; yet!) George D. Wickham, Esq. of Orange, and 
lmany of its readers: desire to learn more fre- wee Pumpelly, Esq. of Tioga, Vice-Presi-- 
‘quently than once a month what new improve-||dents ; . 
iments are being made, and therefore prefer its}; . William W. McCay, Esq. of Steuben, and. 
‘present arrangement. Others, again, have re-|| David Ruggles, Esq. of Orange, Secretariés- 
commended an increase of price to four;instead|| Much information was communicated re. 
‘of three dollare. ‘To this suggestion we cer. a corsiss 3 ee eae nS im- 
tainly should not object, if we thou, ht our sub- ve etteuded-« Rats 5 of the te velithy- in 
seribers generally would cheerfully comply with|yegtitute of adequate facilities to. our commer- 
it. In order, therefore, tv ascertain their opin-|/cial metropolis ; and also respecting the 
ion upon both suggestions, and at the same time||2nd universal interest felt by the mhabitants 
on the route, and their disposition to _ 
the utmost of their ability in the fi “ 
and accomplishment of the-enterprize. sg 
Numerous resolutions were ado on the« 
subject ; and also a petition to the Legit 
for aid to the southern counties, through the - 
medium of the New-York and Erie Railroad 
’ : ‘ Company, in the execution of the work; these __ Fs 
*,* Necessity, aud necessity only, will com-||counties having long been enco d to.ex-- 4 
pel a discontinuance of many exchange papers,|| pect the assixtance of the State, in opening am» ; 
and the Proprietor trusts that those Editors||*venue to market, by which they may be placed teed 3 
who may not receive the Journal after the firstg°" * footing cor oS ae 


- . ‘ to the advantages which have been 
number of the ensuing volume, will attribute by the legislation and funds of the State, o 


its discontinuance to the true cause, viz. a want/|more northerly counties. Me : :e 
of patronage to. meet its necessary expenses,|| Provision was made likewise for an address « ee 
and not to a want of inclination to reciprocate||to the public on the subject cf the rai ee aan . “3 
their favors. Should a different state of affairs 



















show the work in a semi-monthly form, with « 
cover, we shall issue the twe last numbers of 
the present Volume together, with a Title Page 
and Index to the second or last half of the Vol- 
ume, that they may then say how they prefer to 
receive it the ensuing year. 














































A more, particular statement of the proce 
result from his present exertions, he will be||'®gs, together with the resolutions, etition 
happy aguin- to-renew the acquaintance. He||&e. &c. will be givenin our next n here 


regrets ujso that he is entirely unable to com. ; to-day Ce ee 
ply with the oft-repeated “ Please exchange,” Rarnnoap Mentises.We Lethe ee thie ee 
which meets his eye from every quarter of the|| proceedings of two meetings called in different. 
Union. Nothing would afford him. more plea-||sections-of the United States, for the 

sure than to exchange with all who may desire 
it—except such an increase of patronage as 
would afford him a handsome ineome over all 
expenses. ae : 











New-Yorx.axp Erte Rarinoan Conven-||, 


















T1ox.—A eonvention of delegates from the 



































































































"Schuylkill Railroad, and on'the Lehigh and 


_ ‘simmer made thfee trips a day, with forty- 


‘ low for the work of the engine, one hundred 


hu ind fifty days. 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED. . 
tof engineandtender, - $5,000 00 


_mished by boatmen, of the work aetually done 


* mine from whence the coal is carried to the de- 


Neorg data, $8 per. ton are allowed. The la- 
~be shovelled on the screen, which is not-re: 


po 
«the Leh 
- Rese 






Bays 


la 4 
ze 


: aniles.in 1-day and 





tive Engines, and by Canal Boats, deduced 
from actual Work performed on the Little 


road Journal. ] i 
_. It is-proper to premise that a locomotive en- 
gine has fora considerable time during the past 


[For the American Rail- 


four tons of coal at each load; thus transport- 
ing one hundred and forty-four tons per day, 
from .Tamaqua to Port Clinton. ‘The usual 
“business is however ninety-six tons for one 
engine ; this is done with ease in short days, 
and could very conveniently be increased, if the 
daily distance to be passed was greater. 

It is proposed in the following estimate to al- 


tons a day for twenty miles, or twenty tons a 
day transported one hundred miles, for two 


One-fifth additional is estimated, 1,000 00 
. Sixteen coal waggons at $100 


- gach, oa - 1,600 00 
- One-fifth extra, - é “ 320 00 
$7,920 00 
ANNUAL EXPENSE. 

Tuterest at 6 per cent., . $475 00 
Repairs at 10 per cent., - 792 00 
Depreciation 5 per cent... - 396. 00 
One engineer at $2, - - 500 00 
One fireman at $1, “ - 250 00 
Two breakmen, = . 450 00 
Oil, 375 a ‘at $1.12}, - 422 00 

Two cords pine wood per day at 
$2, - o ; - 1, 00 
~ -. 20 x 250=5000 ) $4,285 20 


$87 07- 


Or 87,7, cts. nearly per ton, for 100 miles. < 
The following estimate of the expéhse ‘of 

“transporting 5000 tons on the Lehigh and Dela- 

ware Canals is deduced from statements fur- 


by them. This, it may observed, can be in- 
creased but little without running in the night. 
‘The boatmen say that they could.gain nothing 
by a relieve of horses, the locks are so frequent 
at the horse rests and feeds sufficiently. 
it is further to be remarked, that the railroad 
‘Waggons are loaded in or at the mouth of the 


pot, and that: as the boat cannot be brought to 
the mine, the expense of transporting the coal 
from the-mine to the boat and unloading it into 
the boat is an additional expense incidental to 
the canal, and the waste of coal by this opera- 
tion is also in addition, for these items not being 


‘of unloading the coal from the boat at -the 
wharf is also greater than that of unloading 
from } ns, and a part thus handled must 


ired when the ~oal is unloaded from waggons, 
‘this labor $10 per ton are estimated. 
-Estimars.— ‘s ascertained from experience 
horses, with 4 men and 2 boys, will 
tons of coal in 2 boats 100 miles.on 
h and Delaware Canals, and re- 


re 0 Expense. of Transport-||the proper | deduction mutie: frum: the aggre- 
ing 5000 Tons of Coal 100 miles by Locomio-|\gate- =~ 








eimai aetiond 











~~ CAPITAL EMPLOYED. 


Five boats at $600.each . - $3,000.00 
One fifthextra.- . 600 00 
Five horses at $80 each = - 400 00 
One fifth extra s ‘ 80 00 

“Five harness at #6 - ~ -- 20 00 
$4,110 00 

ANNUAL EXPENSE. 
Interest at6 percent. - - $246 00 
Repairs of boats 5 percent., - 180 00 


Depreciation of do. and horses 


15 per cent., - “ - 616 50 
Keeping 5{ horses. at $20. per 

| ee aoe See ee - 625 00 
Wages of 5 men at $1 per day, 

(250 days) - . ‘a - 1,250 00 
Wages of 5 men at'90 cts. - - 1,125 00 
Wages of 5 boys at 75cts. - - 937 50 

$4,979 00 
As 5 : 4079.60 ::: 4.8: 4,760 42 
Unloading waggons from mine to 

boat, and waste 8 cts. per ton, 400 00 
Additional expense for unloading 

boats and screening $10 - 500 00 

: 5,660 42 







Which ~5090—$1.13.11: or $1.18! per ton 
for 100 mi 


The abovesstatements are made from actual 
performance on the railroad and canals referred 
to, and the expense thus ascertained for trans- 
porting on the canal, viz.: 95} cents per ton 
for 100 miles, is almost precisely the same that 
it paid for boating coal on the Lehigh and De- 
laware Canals, exclusive of the charge for load- 
ing and unloading, which is paid for in addi- 
tion. Yours, &c. ‘ 





Cuenanco Canau Notice.—Sealed propo- 
sals will be received by the.canal commissioners 
until the thirtieth day of November next, for 
constructing about thirty-eight miles of said 
canal, to wit: from the Erie canal near Whites- 
borough, to the village of Sherburne, and also, 
Weighty-seven locks, five or six of which are to 
be combined locks, of stone masonry, and also 
the lock on the level, connecting with the Erie 
canal ; two ceed of stone. masonry, two 
aqueducts with wooden trunks, and the neces- 
sary bridges, culverts, and waste weirs. 

For the Sections.—The propositions should 
state a specific price for grubbing and clearing 
the section, for extra grubbing and clearing by 
the acre, for extra side chopping and clearing 
by the acre, a price per cubic yard for common 
excavations, for solid slate, and quarried rock, 
for cemented clay and gravel, or cemented sand 
and gravel, for quick-sand, for embankments, 
for lining, for puddling, and for slope wall. 

For Locks with Wooden Chambers.—The 
propositions should state a specific price per 
cubic yard for excavation, for embankment, for 
masonry laid in hydraulie cement, for dry wall 


jand hemlock timber, a price per M. feet, board 
measure, for oak, pine, hemlock, and cedar 
plank, boards, and scantling, a price per foot 
run for bearing piles, and a sum in gross for ab, 
wrought and cast iron, excepting paddle gates. 
For Stone Locks.—The propositions should 
State a specific price per cubic yard for the ma- 
sonry, which is to include the cutting of the hol- 
low quoins, the coping and culverts, the face of 
the. lock to be hammered work, the proposi- 
tions in other respects to be the same as for the 
ee with wooden chambers, excepting the dry 
Ww - * pn o . : F 








12 ‘days; hence-24 horses with 48 
‘mien and 24 boye tke 100 tona in 2 boats 100 


i ne 














‘lyst foundations 





_ Aqueducts of Stone. Maionry.—The propo- 
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masonry, a price per cubic foot for oak, pine,||’ 


for the iron work, and a price per foot run for 
ge ae i 

Aqueducts with Wooden Trunks.—The pro- 
positions should in all ts be the same as 
for the aqueducts of stone masonry, excepting 
the arches. ms 
Culverts.—The propositions should state a 
specific price per cubic yard, for excavating for 
the foundation, for masonry in arches, and for 
other masonry, a price per cubic foot for hemlock 
timber, a price per M. feet, board measure, for 
pine and hemlock plank and boards. 
Bridges.—The propositions should state a 
specific price per cubic yard, for excavating for 
the foundation for stone masonry laid in quick 
lime mortar, a price per cubic foot for oak, 
pine, and hemlock timber, a price per M. 
feet, board measure, for pine and hemlock 
plank, boards, and scantling, a price per pound 
for iron work, a gross sum for painting with 
two coats of white lead. 

Waste Weirs.—The propositions should state 
a specific price per cubic yard, for excavating for 
the foundation, for stone earn in hydraulic 
cement, a price per cubic foot for oak, pine, 
and hemlock timber, a price per M. feet, board 
measure, for oak, pine, and hemlock plank, 
boards, and scantling. 

The prices for the enumerated items, in the 
structures above mentioned, are to include the 
expense of every kind of material and labor 
necessary for their construction. ; 

The oak and pine timber is to be cut in the 
month of February, 1834; the oak timber for 
gates in the locks and waste weirs to be sawed 
previous to the first day of October, 1834, and 
put under cover ; tlie timber for the pine plank, 
boards, and seantling, to be cut in February, 
1835, and sawed and put under cover previous to 
the first of June of that year. 


hibiting the use of ardent spirits, and subcon. 
tracting the work, except for delivering mate- 
rials, and are to be completed by the fifteenth 
of October, 1836. . . 
, Security will be required for the performance 
of the contracts, and the propositions should 
be accompanied by the names of responsible 
persons, signifying their assent to become sure. 
ties. If the character and responsibility of 
those proposing, and the sureties. they shal] of, 
fer, is not known to the undersigned, or the 
chief or resident engineer, a certificate of good 
character, and the extent of their responsibili- 
ty, signed by the first judge or clerk of the 
county in which they severally reside, will be 
required. 

No transfer of contracts will be recognized. 

The line of the canal and the maps and pro- 
files, and the plans for the different structures, 
with specifications of the kind of material and 
manner of construction, will be ready for ex- 
‘amination by the 11th of November. The chief 
and resident engineers will be on the line or in its 
vicinity, to give all necessary information, and 
will furnish blank propositions. ‘The under- 
signed and the chief engineer will attend at the 
village of Hamilton, from the 25th to the 30th 
of (November, to receive propositions. 
The party to the propositions which may be 
accepted will be required to enter into con- 
tracts immediately after the 30th of November. 

Wx. ©. Bovcx, / 
Acting Canal Commigsioner. 
October 22, 1833. 
P. S.—Publishers of papers in the State of 


the above one‘or two insertions in their paper. 





Susbaiveion Rariway.—The Boston Trat- 


in East Boston, that is, we suppose in the 
ands in Boston harbor, has the- subjoined At- 
count of a suspension railway : 








‘State & specific price per cubic’ 







| We were particularly interested with the 10- 
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for the purpose of, testing, as ¥° 
RENE 1, this truly. Americ Lahagge 
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many miseénceptions relative to thi 












The contracts are to contain siipulations pro- 


New-York will confer a public favor by giving & 


script, in noticing the proposed improvemen!s | 
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‘been on the road at any. single time, and 







noriical and highly important 

rorting: ers and merchandize. Great 
curios!"y was evinced to see how a car, intend. 
ed to convey twenty or thirty passengers on 
two wheels only, one before the other, vould 
rin upon a single rail, which it did with per- 
fect stendiness, and without the possibility of 
accident of any kind. There seemed to be but 
one opiuion, on the subject, and all were strong- 
ly impressed with the usefulness and impor- 
tance of the invention. A locomotive engine 
was running upon the railway all the afternoon, 
but being in an unfinished state, it was not at- 
tached to the car. We sincerely wish success 
to the several projects contemplated on this isl- 
and, arid that the growth and prosperity of this 
new city may equal the hopes and industry of 
its enterprizing owners. 








Sream Carriace.—The following paragraph 
on this subject, is from a late Birmingham pa- 


r: 

PrOn Wednesday last, Messrs. Heaton, of Bir- 
mingham, made another experiment with their 
steam coach, to ascend the hill at Bromsgrove 
Lickey, which is a loose sandy surface, so 
much so, that the wheels of their -machine, 
above fifteen hundred weight, carried a hill of 
sand before them about three inches deep. The 
hill is epout seven hundred yards long, and 
rises oO) an average one yard in nine, and in 
some places one yard in eight, and is declared 
by eminent surveyors to be the worst piece of 
road in the kingdom. The hill was mounted 
by their machine, with a mail-coach attached, 
fifteen hundred weight, and nine persons, in 
nine minutes. They then took up a number 
of their friends, and proceeded on to Broms- 
grove, as far as the market place, there they 
turned the machine around, and returned to the 
Crab Mill- Inn, about fifteen miles ; this was ac- 
complished in two hours and twenty-two mi- 
nutes, including all stoppages. Having staid a 
considerable time at the Crab Mill Inn, they re- 
turned: home, having accomplished the great- 
eat undertaking in the history of steam loco. 
motion on the common road. They arrived in 
Birmingham, bringing with them up Worcester 
street, an ascent of one yard in twelve, thirty- 
two persons. 


Load a a Locomotive Engine. By Henry 
D. Bravo. [From the Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer. } 

Gentiemen,—The following account 
of the performance of one of our engines 
will no doubt interest you and many of your 
readers. 

On Monday last, the Liverpool brought in 

a train, consisting of 15 cars, and one coach, 

carrying 127 bales of cotton, 364 bushels of 

wheat, 162 bushels of corn, and about 30 

persous, including passengers and agents of 

the company. ‘The gross weight in motion 

may be summed up as follows : 
Produce and passengers, 
Cars, Coach and Engines, 





83,620 Ibs, 
67,500 





| 151,120 
or nearly 624 tons. The weight of produce 
alone was upwards of 35 tons. This load 
Was put in motion with great ease by the 
engine, and on level ground was carried at 
a speed of 15 miles per hour. It was-set in 
motion on ascents of 30 feet to the mile, (on 
which we had occasion to stop, and set down 
passengers,) and carried them up at a rate 
varying from 8 to 10 miles an hour. 

lis is the largest load which has ever 





working 





we compare it with the small size of 


the engine, and consider the vatious ascents 






on the rai it »may well. b 





presets 6 peu, engine 
to 60, which the. avd valves blows" é 
I add the technical details in order that the 


~~ 


appreciated by professional .men. 
Yours, respectfully, Henry D. Brep. 





Specification of the Patent granted to Ricuarw 
TREVETHICK, of St. Aith, in the County of 


performance of this engine may be justly) 














ashes and clinkers taken away. To 
this opening a neck-piece about three inches 
long is rivetted, having a flanch to fit against 
the inside of the second tube; when the two 
tubes are concentric ; through the side of whieh 











Cornwall, Engineer, for an Improved Steam 
Engine. Dated Feb. 21, 1831. [From thé 
Repertory of Patent Inventions. ] 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
&c. &c.—Now know ye, that in compliance 
with the said proviso, I, the said Richard Tre- 
vethick, do declare that the essential points in 
my improved steam engine for which I claim to 
be the first and true inventor, are 

Firstly, The placing of the boiler within the 
condenser in order to obtain the additional se- 
curity of the strength of the condenser to pre- 
vent mischief in case the boiler should burst, 
and also by the same arrangement to conveni- 
ently make the condenser with a very exten- 
sive surface, enabling me to condense the steam 
without injecting water into it: 

Secondly, The enclosing of the condenser in 
an air water vessel, by which the intention of 
safety from explosion is further, provided for, 
and my engine, really rendered what I deno- 
minate it, a high pressure safety engine: 

Thirdly, The condensing of the steam in the 

condenser by means of a current of cold air or 
cold water forced against the outsides of the 
condenser : 
Fourthly, The returning of the condensed 
steam from the condenser back again into the 
boiler, to the end that sediment and concretion 
in the boiler may be prevented: and, 

Fifthly, The blowing of the fire with the ai: 
after it has been heated by condensing the 
steam. 

In forming my improved steam engine, I em- 
ploy several or all of these points according to 
convenience, in combination with the other ne. 
cessary parts of steam engines in common 
use. 

These my essential points will admit of vari- 
ous modifications as to form and’ proportions, 
such as must be and-are quite familine to every 
competent steam engine manufacturer, .and 
therefore it. will be sufficient for the perfect 
lescription of my improved steam enginé that 
{explain some of the modes of forming and 
combining the essential points of my invention 
with the other parts of steam engines in com. 
non use. 

In my most favorite form of engine, in which 
{ condense by a current of cold air, the fire- 
place and flue, the boiler, the condenser and 
the air-vessel, are made of six concentric 
tubes, standing in an upright position. The 
inner or first tube forms the fire-place and flue; 
and at the same time the inner side of the boil. 
ar. -This tube is conical having its small end 
upwards. ‘The next or second tube is cylin- 
drical, about six inches larger in diameter than 
the lower end of the first tube, and forms .the 
autside of the boiler, leaving a space all around 
of about three inches at the bottom, and-so 
much more at the top as the flue is taper, for 
holding water and steam between the- two 
tubes. The third tube’is about two inches 
iarger in diameter than the second, in order to 
allow a space of about an inch for powdered 
chareoal or some other slow conductor.of heat. 
This tube also constitutes the inner side of the 
air-vessel. The fourth tube is about two inch- 
es larger than the third, and forms the. inner 
side of the condenser. ‘The fifth tube, about 
two inches larger than the fourth, forms the 
outside of the condenser ; aiid the sixth ‘tube, 
about two inches larger than the fifth, forms 

















the outside of. the air-vessel and at the same 
e the outside of the whole of the generatin 



































































through the sides of the two tubes. 
cond tube extends downwards about five inches, 
below the first tube and has a flanch turning 
inwards, to which a round plate of iron is 
screwed, forming the bottom of the boiler. 
The first tabe has ‘an external flanch at the 
top, and the second tube an internal flanch, 
yoth of the same height, and serewed-to a cast 
iron circle plate or cap-piece, which extends _ 
wide enou fired the boiler to form also the. AS 
cover forthe air-vessel. This plate has’a hile ~ a 
in the middle as large as the flue. The sides of a 
the condenser and air-vessel are formed of four 4 
concentric tubes, each about two inches larger 
than the one within it. The innerand outer of = 
-hese tubes constitute the sides of the air-ves- a 
zel, and are each furnished with an external 
daneh at the top, be which they are screwed 
to the cap-piece. The two intermediate tubes 
constituting the sides of » condenser ae! 
riv tted tugether at the top, leaving a space 4 
bout an toch between their meee ends and - 
che cap-piece, so as to allow of a free commun - 
‘ation over them between the outer and inner 
arts of the air-vessel. The inner tube of the 
iir-vessel extends downwards about an 
below the boiler, and is closed by a flat 
serewed on to a flanch projecting inwards f 
-he tube. The two tubes of the condenser de- 
scend about three inches lower than the boiler, 5 
the inner tube has an internal flanch to whieh - 
t flat circular plate is screwed to close up the 
‘ube: The outer tabe of the condenser is of 
he same length with the inner, and provided 
with an external flanch about three inches 
woad. The outér tube of the air-vessel has 
in external flanch two inches broad, and is 
just long enough to come down upon, the 
iroad flanch of the condenser last described, 
ind these two flanches are together bolted 
upon a bottom piece of cast-iron, which is a 
lish of four inches deep, and equal in diam. 
iter. with the diameter of the outer tube; and 
1aving a flanch the same breadth as the 
danch of the outer tube, and the bottom piece 
s secured to the air-vessel, and the outer tube 
of the condenser by bolts going through all the 
‘hree flanches. < ee 
An opening is made through the sides of all 
he four tubes of . and air-vessél, 
»pposite to, and as wide as the fire-place, open- 
ae through the side of the boiler. The 
2art of both openings to be of the same height, 
but the outer opening is made as lowas the . 
vottom of the boiler, in order to allow room for 
t pipe to enter that part of the boiler for fore- 
ing the water into it, and also another pipe and. 
sock for drawing off the water or sediment, in . 
case foul water be used by accident or careless... 
ness. These two openings through'the con- 
denser and air-vessel, and through the boiler, . a 
constitute one fire Lap sey) through all the six : 
tubes for access to the fire-place. Edi Mal 
placed between the two tubes of the con 
around the fire doorway, so a8 to ent off all . 
communication of the steam in the eondenser — x 
with the air in the doorway. Another sin 
ring is -placed between the condenser’ and the os 
outer tube, to prevent: the es 4 
fire doorway. And a half ring i 
lower part of the fire « : 
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together, the interstices being filled with iron 
ent. “A ring is also. : ‘between the 
boiler and the air-vessel — we gp aa 
way, against the outside of which ring the 
Geehnant-ponder ‘is tightly rammed, and will 
hold the ring in its place without the necessity 
of either rivets or screws. That part of the 
fire doorway which is above-the fire bars is 

upplied swith an inner door to shut the fire- 
place even with the outside of the boiler, and 
exclude all access of air to the fire, except 
through the grating. ‘The whole of the fire 
doorway is enclosed by an outer door event with 
the outside of the air-vessel, to exclude all air 
— that which comes through the air-ves- 
sel. . 
A pipe is fixed in the bottom or dish-piece 
leading to a forcing pump ,to draw the water 
out of the condenser and force it into the bot- 
tom of the boiler through the pipe before de- 
scribed. 

A blowing cylinder of about ten times the 
content of the main cylinder is screwed against 
the outside of the .ir-vessel, and opposite the 
two outlet valves of the blowing cylinder, two 
apertures are made in the air-vessel, through 
which the air is forced in. 

The main cylinder of the engine of the usuai 

dimensions, aceording to power wanted, is also 
screwed against the outside of the -air-vessel, 
high enough above the blowing cylinder to al- 
‘Yow room tor the main crank shaft to work be- 
tween them. 
- 'Phe forcing pump before mentioned is also 
serewed to the outside of the air-vessel, and 
thus my improved steam engine becomes more 
compact and convenient than any preceding 
st engine. 

For the purpose of supplying the boiler with 
distilled water in case there should be a defi- 
ciency in it, a Small vessel made of two upright 
tubes, one.within the other, is. placed on the 
cap-piece, the inner tube is of the same diame- 
ter as the flue, and forms a continuation of it, 
the outer tube is about six inches larger than 
the inner, and the space at the top and bottom 
between the two tubes is closed by two ring- 
shaped. pieces. This vessel may -be about 
eighteen inches high; a cock is fixed in the top 
of this*vessel to which a bent pipe is Shakened 
leading to and united with a pipe which arises 
from the top of the condenser, and passes 
through a hole in the cap-piece, and thus a 
communication between the supplying vesse] 
and the condenser may be opened or shut at 
pleasure. _ Another pipe also furnished with a 
stup-cock arises from the vessel, and commu- 
nicates with a water cistern, to receive its sup- 
ply of water when required. A third pipe, hav. 

ing a cock in it, opens into the vessel near the 
bottom, to let out the sediment; a small cock 
. to let the air out is also fixed in the top of the 
vessel, which cock may also be used for letting 
air out.of the condenser. 

Tn order to supply the boiler with water, by 
«means of this vessel, the stop-cock leading to 
.the condenser is shut, and that leading to the 
cistern is opened, and at the same time the air 
cock is opened to allow the air to escape, tl. t 

. the water may fill the vessel. . When the vews- 
‘gel is nearly full of water, the air-cock and the 
cock from the. cistern’ are shut, and that in 
the pipe leading to the-eondenser is opened: 
the water being then heated by the flue, is con- 
verted into steam, which passing into the con- 
denser is there reduced to water again, leaying 
the sediment or salt in the supplying vebsel, 
which sediment or salt may be occasionally 
‘blown out through the bottom pipe by filling 
the vessel with water, shutting the water, 
steam, and air cocks, and opening the cock of 
the outlet pipe at a time when the steam in the 











bes. by g through all of them))steain in some rt of the enigine. An upright 
and through the tubes, and uniting all firmly|| glass tube, having an iron tube of communica- 


ther. irom tube of communication to the upper 


\denser and air-vessel, will be the same as here- 









tion with the lower part of the boiler, and ano- 


part of the boiler, is conveniently placed against 
the outside of the air-vessel, tu indicate at all 
tithes the height of the water in the boiler, as 
is usual in-steam-boilers. A valve is placed on 
the top of the uir-vessel; to allow of the escape 
of a portion of the air in casethat the quality ofthe 
fuel should-not require so mach air for perfect 
combustion as the steam requires for good con- 
densation. ‘The degree of the condensation: of] 
the steam may be inereased at pleasure, by in- 
creasing the velocity of the aur passing into 
and through the air-vessel. 

The other parts of my improved steam en- 
gine, such as the steam-pipes, the throttle 
valve, the safety valve, the vacuum valve, the 
working valves, crank, connecting rods, cross 
heads, pistons, piston rods, and various other 
minor parts common to engines in general use, 
may be made in the usual forms and placed in 
the most convenient situations. They cannot 
thereford need any description. 

When it is intended to use water for conden- 
sing instead of air, my improved steam engine 
must be made as before described, except that 
the communication between the air-vessel and 
the fire-place must be closed, which may be 
done by a. perfect ring of iron surrounding the 
opening leading to the fire-place, instead of the 
half ring before described, and a forcing pump 
must be employed to draw water from a re- 
servoir, and force it into the vessel, which J 
have hereinbefore denominated the air-vessel, 
but which, in this mode of working, would more 
properly bear the name of water-vessel. In this 
case a blowing cylinder, the dimensions of 
which must be calculated according to the qua- 
lity of the fuel to be used, may) be worked to 
blow the fire through a pipe leading into the 
ash-pit. This however will not. be necessary 
where there is a chimney high enough to create 
a strong draft. 

In respect to proportions, my improved steam 
engine admits of considerable latitude, and it will 
be sufficient direction to any practical engineer 
to say, that for engines working with steam of 
120 pounds to the inch, used expansively till it be 
nearly reduced to atmospheric strength and then 
condensed, a ten horse engine may have a fire- 
place of twenty inches diameter, the flue at the 
top ten inches diameter, and-a boiler of ten feet 
nigh ; asixty horse engine, a fire-place of thirty- 
six inches diameter, a flue of sixteen inches 
diameter, and a boiler of twenty feet high. 

In boat engines, and in other cases where 
height cannot be allowed, the diameter must be 
increased. The thickness of the two tubes 
constituting the boiler sides of a ten horse en. 
gine, may be one eighth of an inch. 
a sixty horse, a quarter of an inch, and so in 
proportion for engines of other power. The 
tubes constituting the condenser, and inner 
tube of the air-vessel, may in all cases be an 
eighth of an inch thick. The outer tube may 
be three-eighths of an inch thick to afford sta- 
bility to the working cylinder, the blowing cy- 
linder, and the forcing pump fastened to this 
tube, and as.an ultimate perfect barrier against 
anpanee 

he respéctive distances of the other tubes, 
constituting the outside of the boiler, the con- 


inbefore given, and therefore their diameters 
will'depend upon the diameter of the fire-place ; 
the cap-piece in small engines may be half an 
itich thick, and in large engines an inch. The 
bottom of the ash-pit and bottom of the boiler 
must have about half an inch of thickness for 
every foot of diameter, or they may be cast 
with ribs to afford equivalent strength. _- 

The fuel is su pa orough door in the 
flue at the sop of boiler, consisting of coke 
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or coals, the least liable to swell with heat. The 














Having clearly explained my-improved steam 
engine, so that any person competent to make 
a steam engine, can, from the description, un- 
derstand my invention, and carry the same 
into effect in as beneficial a manner as myself, 
I proceed to observe, that the extreme safety of 
my improved steam engine will be seen from 

considering that in case the boiler should ex. 

plode inwards into the flue, the power of the 

steam would be first reduced by filling the flue 

and fire-place, and could not escape through the 

chimney and fire doorway faster than it would 
diffuse itself and be condensed by mixing with 

the surrounding; air, and thus lose all its force. 

But should the outside of the boiler burst, part 
of the force of the steam would be spent in fil- 
ling up the interstices between the particles of 
the charcoal, and would then probably be too 
weak to effect a breach through the-inner tube 
of the air-vessel, and should such a second 
breach be effected, the space within the air-ves- 
sel would allow the steam to expand and partly 
condense, and a portion to eseape into and 
through the fire doorway,.where it would di- 
vide itself, and proceed harmlessly up the flue 
and out at the doorway, so that the outer case 
being a reserve of strength would to acertain- 
ty withstand force remaining in the steam after 
the ,before mentioned successive reductions of 
power. 

In witness whereof, &c. 





Specification of the Patent granted to W11- 
Liam Jessop, of Butler Hail, in the County 
of Derby, Esquire,. for certain Improve. 
ments in constructing Railways. ated 
June 1, 1833. [From the Repertory of Pa- 
tent Inventions. | 

To all to whom these presents shall come, 
&c.—Now know ye, that in compliance with 
the said proviso, J, the said William Jessup, 
do hereby declare the nature of my said inven- 
tion, nnd the manner in which the same is to be 
performed, are fully described and ascertained 
in and by the following description thereof, re- 
ference being had to the drawing hereunto an- 
nexed, and to the figures and letters marked 
thereon: that is to say, 
My invention relates to the manner of con- 
structing the chairs in which the rails are fixed, 
that is, in place of the usual mode of fixing and 
supporting the chair upon a stone block, wood, 
or other sleeper, the chair is made distinet from 
the pedestal whieh is attached to the stone 
block, wood, or other sleeper, and the chair and 
pedestal are connected by a universal joint or 
hinge, which permits the pedestal to adapt it- 
self to any irregular sinking of the block or 
other support upon which it rests, and insures 
a firm and solid bearing on its base; or this may 
be effected by the combined motion of a hinge- 


That-of||joint, or other means, permitting motion be- 


tween the pedestal and chair, and a moveable 
joint formed at the junction of. the chair and 
rail, so as to produce the same effect, and there- 

by answer the purpose of a universal joint. 
DescripTIOoN or THE Drawine.—For the bet- 
ter understanding the improvements, I will now 
describe the drawing which represents several 
simple methods of constructing the universal 
joint, although it may be effected by other 
means familiar to the practical mechanic. R 
R are the rails— C C, the chairs. P P, the pe- 
destals ; and B B, the blocks or sleepers. JJ 
are junction bars of cast or wrought iron, by 
which the opposite chairs are connected to- 
gether, and the rails are thereby held parallel 
to each other, and at a proper distance apart, and 
afe also retained.in a suitable position to insure 
a flat bearing on the surfaces of the rails for 
the wheels to trayel upon. SS are cast iron 
bed. plates or sleepers, which may be used to 
support the rails where stone is expensive, s0 
constructed that the pedestal may be readily 
adjusted, by the introduction of a wedge or 
g to @ proper level; without disturbing 
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Fig. 1 is a side view of the railway. 

Fig 2, the plan. 

Fig. 3, the cross section; two of the stone 
blocks B are drawn in an inclined position, to 
show the action of the pedestal. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are sections of the pedestal and 
chair, showing an obicular universal joint, by 
means of which, the pedestal adapts -itself to 
any irregular sinking of the stone block or 
other sleeper, whilst the connecting or junction 
bars retain the rails in their proper gauge, and 
their opposite surfaces in the same plane or 


Figs. 6, 7, and 8, are other views of the pe- 
destal and chair. . 
Figs. 9, 10, and 11, are a side view, plan, and 
section of a cast iron bed-plate, used as a sub- 
stitute for the stone blocks: showing also the 


method of . adjusting the rails by means of 
wedges or packings introduced: hetween the 
bed-plates and the base of the pedestal, which 
is made to “fit in the recess formed on: the bed- 

te, and secured laterally by means of a wedge 


or key, 





|scribed, but do hereby confine. 


‘|)ways, to the xsiug of chairs. and pedestals, which} 
\jare capable of. turning or moving an ‘universal 


||however, to do all in our power to prevent ac- 


Having now described the nature of my in- 
and the manner in which the same is to 
d, I would have it understood that 1 










né-my claim of in. 
vention of improvements in constructing rail- 


or other similar joints; as above described, 
whereby the railway will not beso liable, as 
heretofore, to be deranged by the sinking ‘of the || 
blocks or sleepers, whether of stone,» wood, 
iron, or other niaterial, 

In witness whereof, &c. 





Raitroap Accipents.—The late unfortunate 
accident on the Camden and Amboy railroad 
has caused many remarks on the danger of 
railroad travelling. 

Although we admit that there may te danger 
in travelling- on railroads at high velocities, we 
still remain of the same opinion, often ex- 
pressed in this Journal, that the danger is no; 
as great on railroads as on steamboats, at 
least at equal velocities. We are desirous 


cidents in either case, and therefore, it is with 
great pleasure that we lay before our readers 
the following communication from E. L. Mrm- 
LER, Esq., a gentleman of much experience 
and reflection upon the subject of railroads and 
steam engines. , 


Danger of Travelling on Railroads. By E. L. 
Minier. [For the American Railroad Jour- 
nal. | 

Since the late fatal accident on the Camden 
and Amboy railroad, the danger of this mode 
of travelling has become a common topic of 
conversation, and a subject of frequent remark, 
in our public journals, and the inquiry from all 
quarters appears to be, is there no way of pre- 
venting the recurrence of similar accidents ? 
In the few remarks I propose to make on the 
subject, I have not the vanity to expect that I 
ean offer any suggestions which may produce 
this desirable result; the most that I hope to 
effect, 1s to call the attention of those who have 
the more immediate superintendance of these 
works, to some mode of obviating the danger, 
if, as I believe, this desideratum be attainable. 
Fortunately passengers travelling by this im- 
proved mode of conveyance are almost wholly 
exempt from the danger arising from the ex- 
plosion of steam boilers ; not that the boiler of 
a locomotive is less liable to explode, than the 
boilers of other engines, but the small quantity 
of water it contains, and the distance that the 
passengers are removed from the boiler, render 
them in a great measure secure from this 
source of danger. : : 
The principal danger to be apprehended 
arises from the breaking of either the wheels 
or the axles, from obstructions on the road, or 
from passing the turnouts, and it must be very 
obvious that the danger in all these cases must 
be increased in proportion to the velocity. I 
have ‘never been an advocate for travelling at a 
very high speed upon railroads, and believe that 
all their useful purposes’ may be as: fully. at- 
tained by a speed of twelve or fourteen miles 
twenty or thirty. 


little-doubt ‘but a due attention. to. their com 


Since the outside bearing on.the axles has been 
adopted, in order to save frietion, it has‘ been 
common to_reduce this part 


per hour, as by the more dangerous one of 
With regard to the wheels and axles, I have 
struction would. obviate most. of the. danger. 


of the axle to an 
inch-and.a baif, or an inch and three quarters 





quality of iron,:and a perfect exemption from: 
laws, but or oy can never- be sure of these, 
would it agp _advisabli Miah age” > ; 
power to Increased resistance, 
the bearin aE pape le perery inde 
ameter ? this were done, and the axle, fag- 
goted from the very best quality of iron, they 
would posséss se much extra as to 
render them: perfectly safe under all -cir= 
cumstances, provided due attention..weré paid 
to keep them oiled.- __ oye eS 
With regard to the ey cast iron should 
never in case be used for passenger cars.. 
The altogether wrought iron wheels.is doubt. 
less the most safe.. Next to this is the wooden ~ 
wheel, with wrought iron rims, similar fo those 
used on the Liverpool road, and adopted on the 
Camden and Amboy railroad. An interesting - 
experiment is now being made on the Trenton 
road, of a new kind of wheel made of gun- 
metal, which is thought to possess so much - 
tenacity as to render it safe from the danger. 
of breaking,.and if the abrasion is not too | 
great, must be a very valuable improvement 
in wheels for railroad carriages. 
The danger from obstructions in the road is 
in a great measure obviated by the guards 
which have been adopted on most of the en. 
gines, and as regards the turnouts, the only se- 
curity lies in passing them at’ a very moderate 
speed. 
Now, as it is well understood by those fami-. 
liar with the subject, that the danger lies not in - 
the simple act of the car getting off the road, 
but from its being forced on in this situation by . 
the momentum of the train, and the power of 
the. engine, until the car is literally broken to 
fragments, and the lives of the passengers en- 
dangered, I would suggest to those having @& 
management of railroads, that much of the dan- 
ger to be apprehended in such eases might be 
obviated, provided some plan could be devised 
for attaching the cars to the engine, und to each 
other, which when the resistance became in- 
creased in a certain ratio beyond that required 
to start or keep them in motion on the road, 
the car to which any accident might occur, 
should be self-detached frém those which pre- 
ceded it. ‘This idea has been suggested to my 
mind from having witnessed two mstances 
cars getting off the road. In one of these, the 
ears were attached to the engine by a rope 
which broke the moment it met with ine 
resistance by the car getting off the road, and 
although this car contained thirty weeny 
no injury was sustained except the breaking of 
the car. In this case I have not the least doubt 
that had the attachment of the cars to the en 
gine been permanent, the car which was off — 
the road would have been dragged on by the. 
momentum, and the power of the engine, until 
it had been entirely broken to pieces, and. most 
of the passengers killed or maimed. ig 2 
The other instance to which I refer occurred 
under similar circumstances, with this excep- 
tion, that the attachment of the cars'to the en- - 
gine was more permanent, and the result much 
more disastrous, the carriage being entirely 
destroyed,and several of the passengersmaimed ~ 
for life. . 
To obtain this important desideratum in at- 
jtaching the.cars to each other and to the en-  - 
gine, I have thought that a spring might be — 
used which should operate so as. to detach it- 
self whenever the power of traction was inv 
creased toa certain point; the strength of the . 
spring to be graduated in proportion to the - 
working resistance, those next the engine be- ~ 
ing the strongest, and thus having <a 
tionate decrease of Hes tse to the end of the 
train. - The importance of rendering this mode | 
of conveyance, as safe‘as it is expeditioys and. 
convenient will, I have no doubt, call forth and 
enlist in Peden Reapers! ature a 
lent of the‘country, and it would afford me th 
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Pees this before eeeeLbenaniine me not likely to 
an||be improved upon, but merely to contribute, as 
ates: ‘a fact too welt||fras my abilities will allow, to the accomplish- 
of 2 : ieh ingenu- ete gre Hag TOM in the economy of the 
ity] ; rom wat rethods||Steam engine, which is admitted by all to be of 
ry early no.||Partamount importance. ~ , 
tice to the er rand fire) winkgever” the aerels bs 
water gets}t0o low in a’boiler. A’ sketch of a aA 
plan has been handed in tous by Mr. E. White, eS 
of this city: we submit it for the'consideration 
eee an more compettnt to Gesiie ‘ai its merits 
and practicability than ‘we. pretéhd to be. Its 
cheapness: end simplicity of structure are 


strong’ recommendations in its favor. This 




















apparatus, denominated a Tell-tale, cons:sts of 
a sheet iron or copper pipe, of about two to 
three inches diameter, marked in the drawing, 
F, closed at both ends, and attached in an up- 
“right position to the head of the boiler, A, and 
communicating therewith by the lateral con- 
necting pipes, B B. The upright pipe having 
in it a floating metal ball, D, to which the 
valve rod E is attached. On the end of this 
rod is formed a al valve, having its seat in 
the under side of the head of the pipe at C._ H 
is a guide to keep the rod in its true position. 
It is apparent that the water in the pipe will 
always be ona level with that in the boiler, and 
that as long as the water in the boiler is kept to 
‘the water line G, the floating ball will prevent 
the valve rod from leaving its seat, but, on a fall 
of the water below a certain line, will also cause 
the float to fall, ‘by which the valve will be 
>pened, and the escape of steam will address 
satself to the ears of those intrusted with its 
management. 

At the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, 
experiments are making, under the superin- 
tendance of Mr, Johnson, (who was appointed 
by a vote of Congress,) to inerease the safe- 
ty and certainty of steam boilers. All that is 
known at present of the result of their Jabors 

_will be found at page 30, Vol. H, of this Maga- 
zine, Every friend of humanity must most 
heartily wish that their exertions may be suc- 
cessful, and if any of the suggestions on the 
subject elicited from our correspondents, now 
or at uny. future time, should in any way be of 
use to them, we shall be gratified ; in the mean 
time we would call the attention of some of our 
legislators tu the following fact : 

_ “In England, every boiler of a steamboat is 

. Fequired by law to be tested quarterly, at three 
times the strength it is licensed to use. The 
safety valve is inaccessible to all except the 

_officers of the government. Mark the result— 


since the regulati jon was adopted, not a steam- 
boat e ton has happened.” . 
We have in the pages of this Magazine al- 


luded more than once to this:subject ; descrip- 
tions and drawings of other plans will be found 
& page 153, Vol. I, and at pages 12 and 20 of 
Vol. If: Itis occupying the attention of scien- 
tific persons of.all a 

ter cf the first importance, we shall introduce 
several other suggestions which have come 
‘under our notice ; the first we extract from’ 
.the London Mechanics’ Magazine of May last. 
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“A represents the feeding pipe coming from 
the small-water pump of the engine, which is 
made without. a discharge valve. B, a valve 
placed at. the bottom of the small cylinder, C, 
answering to the discharge valve of the small 
water pump (before mentioned.) C,a cylinder, 
having the valve B ground into the bottom of it, 
and to-which is attached the pipe A. D,a chain 
connecting the valve B with the metal ball F. 
E, a dotted circle, which represents the ball F 
when the water in the boiler is low. F, a metal 
ball shown in the position of the boiler being 
full ; this ball is suspended to a thin rod, passing 
through the stuffing box in the top.of the cylin- 
der. G,a slender rod, to which the ball F is at. 
tached, and which has a small chain or cord pass- 
ing over the pulley H to the counter-balance I. 
H, a pulley, and J, the counter-balance, to which 
the ball F and valve B are suspended. K, an ob- 
long hole, about two inches long and one broad, 
to allow the water to pass from the cylinder C 
iuto the boiler. L, the high water line, and M, 
the low water line, within the boiler. NN, two 
keys, to prevent the rod going too high or des- 
cending too low within the cylinder. 

“The action-is as follows: The small water 
pump js continually at work from the engine ; 
but, as the apparatus now stands, there will be 
a free communication between the boiler and 
the cylinder’ot the pump; therefore, each time 
the piston ascends, instead of the water rising 
from the well, a quantity will proceed from the 
boiler through the valve B, and back again into 
the boiler with the descent of the piston; nor 
will the water ever increase upon the boiler till 
it shall have evaporated down to the line M, 
when the ball F will: descend to the dotted cir- 
cle E, on which the valve B will fall. into its 
seat, and act as the discharge valve to the small 
pump, until the water shall have risen high 
enough to float.the metal ball F to its present 
position, when its_action will cease. To adjust 
the coanter-ba'ance to the ball F, it should be of 
equal we'ght, subtracting the weiglit of an equal 


limifed to the difference. 
"23 lo Vours, &e. EB. FW.” 


ae A =: bulk of water, and the pressure. of the steam 
ihe ering Mg sketch exhibits a nfl thie area of the rod G. ‘The oblong- hole 
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the West-Point Foundry, which we 
are compelled to omit, in consequence of having 
lost part of the description. It will be given in 
our next.: : 

The following suggestion we copy from the 
New-York Deinenereal ‘Advertiser 

“ Let three bells be suspended in the boiler, 


jof different tones, at different elevations—let a 


wire or rod pass through each head of the 
‘boiler, and after a convenient number of revo. 


‘Ilutions of the water-wheels, be made to twitch 


sufficiently to ring all the bells—the height of 
the water would Gs indicated by the sound of 
each bell—the highest bell should be above the 
surface of the water when the proper quantity 
is in the boiler—the sound of this, in such case, 
would always be clear ; and if too much water 
in the boiler, the sound would be deadened, be- 
cause the bell would be covered with water ; 
and when the water was too low, that and the 
next be}l below would sound clear; and if then 
it should be found that the supply- ump or pipe 
were out of order, the fire should be dropped 
out of the grate. This may be e‘fected by 
constructing the grate so that it wouid be sus- 
pended on one side upon joints or h.nges, and 
sustained on the other side by chains attached 
to a lever, which could be released or let go in 
an instant, and all the fuel thus dropped into 
the water without a moment’s delay. 

“It is obvious that all the passengers would 
be apprised of the danger, and the engineer put 
up to attention.” 


From the Rockland Advertiser, we copy the 

following pertinent remarks of Mr. Wm. Jones, 
of Haverstraw : 
-_ To prevent explosions, nothing more is ne- 
eessary than to have proper safely-valves to re- 
gulate the pressure of steam the engine should 
work at, and regulate the water in the boilers, 
which should be done as follows— 

“In the first place, no condensing engine 
should be allowed to carry more steam than 14 
pounds to the inch, and should be rc gulated to 
this by having two safety-valves to each boiler, 
independent of the. one of which the engineer 
has the care. These two valves should be 
weighted properly, as above named, inside the 
boiler, and nay be put at a little dis‘ance from 
each other, over which a cast or wt ought iron 
box, pierced with sufficient holes, oi about an 
inch in diameter, to allow the steam to escape, 
should be screwed on to the boiler with the nuts 
inside, so that they could not be goi at by any 
person except when the boilers are not in use- 
The reason why two safety-valves should be 
used is, that something may cause one not to 
act, although in upwards of twenty-tive years’ 
practice 1 have never known such 4 ching to 
occur. The steam-gauge should likewise be 
put in the most conspicuous place for the en- 
gineer and engine-tender to see at what pres- 
sure the steam is in the boilers, in case some- 
thing may cause the valves to be inactive, which 
is almost impossible. 

“It is also necessary that the water in the 
iboilers should be regulated, so that the engi- 
‘neer and engine tender should know whan there 
\is too little in them, as many boilers have burst 
for want of a proper quantity. To prevent this, 
a valve should be placed on all boilers with 
a float inside, which will follow the water as it 
fluctuates. In this valve a whistle should be 
placed, that. will give notice the moment the 
water is getting to low in the boiler, so that 
the engineer and all persons belonging to the 
boat will know the water is getting short, as it 
will continue whistling till the water gets to its 
proper quantity: 

‘Many persons may say, all boilers have 
safety-vzlves, and cocks to regulate the water 
in the boiler. I admit it. In the first pl:ce; 
however, the safety-valve on the top is a lever, 
exposed to the engine-tender or any ot»er,per- 
‘son, who may go and remove the weight to aay 
place he chooses, which I have see‘) Jone to 
crowd the go. ni with steam to Wo prtpose ex- 
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when the water is tod low, without the aid 
of the” eer or 2 pataen yeh ; nothing in 
this Case can be equal to a self-acting machine. 
‘The whistle at all’times will give notice of the 
water being too low, and the safety-valves 
‘blow off the steam when there is too much, 
-when landing passengers, and at all times when 
ithere is too greut a pressure in the boilers. In 
fact, ‘no engine is complete without them ; and 
it would be well for the Legislature to take cog- 
‘nizance of the subject, and pass a law, noteper- 
mitting any boat to go on the water, unless fit- 
ited with these two means of safety. These 
‘two things being done, which would cost but a 
few dollars, would prevent the dreadful acci- 
dents that have of late so often happened, and 


save @ be number of lives.” 


AGRICULTURE, &c. 











[From the New. York Farmer. | 

American Wine: Power of Knowledge. 
—Mr. Sidney Weller, in a communication to 
the American Farmer, gives his. testimony in 
favor of agricultural information derived from 
reading. He speaks frankly, not egotistically. 

In making wine, this season, I used for 
mashing the grapes such rollers as are de- 
scribed by Mr. Herbemont, and that they have 
fully answered the purpose he named. And I 
will state too, that my grapes being fully ripe 
and some partly shrivelled, the must, when I 
came to taste its strength with an egg, was 
found sufficiently strong to make wine with- 
out the addition of either sugar or brandy. I 
have no doubt of its keeping if due care be ta- 
ken ; for some I made in the same way, more 
than three years since, is now good wine, or 
pronounced such by competent judges. 

Nearly four years since I removed to my pre- 
sent residence,—and with very narrow resour- 
ces, commenced improving my three hundred 
acres of nearly worn out land. Not to men. 
tion the cost and trouble of fencing and other 
repairs of a common kind, on a farm in a state 
of.dilapidation, I pursued a regular system of 
manuring, by hauling straw, pine and other 
leaves, into my yards and lots, and having my 
trash pens and other receptacles for making 
manure.. Some, who thought my labors al- 


most lost, seeing barren fields thereby made to 


produce good cotton and corn, now adopt the 
same plan, and consider it less trouble to make 
poor land productive by manure, than to clear 
new timbered tracts after the old syetem. 
Some have now changed their opinion, who 
formerly considered me a visionary man, about 
to ruin my affairs, because I went to the ex- 
pense and trouble of buying and sowing grass 
seeds, made cross fences, and took my cattle 
out of the woods to turn them into fields, and 
because I fed my calves milk and gruel in pas- 
ture lots, instead of letting them remain with 
their dams; and not to mention new instru- 
ments of husbandry, such as harrows, rollers, 


skimmers, é&c. because I ploughed hilly ground 


horizontally, and planted corn in drills ; seeing 
my grapes flourish, my cattle thrive, and that 
two or three of my cows afford more milk and 
butter than a dozen or two of theirs, and that 
my calves bid fair to become superior cattle, 
and that my grounds produce more, and wash. 
ing is prevented by the horizontal and drill sys- 
tem. 

But my attempts to rear a vineyard at first 
excited here the greatest incredulity. But few 
attempts of the kind have been made in this 
state, and if I have been informed correctly, 
none of consequence in the county of Halifax. 
And yet a county, I believe, as to soil and cli- 
mate, as well calculated for success in rearing 
the vine as any in the Union. Some thought 

apracticable, on my r land, to make vines 
rish at all; and again, if the vines could be 
2 the business would be unprofitable, and 
if entered. into any way largely, would ruin 
Svenamanofcapitah = | 
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nsequence, had not Providence, 
who uniformly favors all laboring to avail of 
and make his own nature’s works valuable to 
man, afforded‘me a_ sdbstantial friend, in. my 
neighbor, Goy. G, H. Burton, a gentleman of 
enlarged benevolence, extensive. information 
and liberal views—for taking me by the hand, 
purchasing my rooted vines, and liberally re- 
warding me fer superintending the rearing of 
a vineyard for him, he shared. with me some’ 
of the illiberal remarks incurred by the new, 
and here untried, undertaking. But, increduli-: 
ty is beginning to give place to faith, in view 
of the rapid growth and promising condition. of 
our vineyards. And many that were incredu- 
lous, think now that rearing the vine will even. 
tually be a profitable business ; knowing that, 
independent of the-expected profit of wine ma- 
king, I have sold rooted vines these two years 
to some amount, and that (with a fair prospect 
of selling,) I will have a considerable number 
of Scuppernong and other choice kinds of root- 
ed vines to be disposed of this fall, or next 
spring. 

Here I remark, that at every step of my ef- 
forts to attain agricultural improvements, I 
have been more convinced, that emphatically, 
in agriculture, knowledge is, when judiciously 
applied, power ; or, that the more correct and 
enlarged the theory or science in this business 
the more efficacious and eventually profitable the 
practice. And here I must acknowledge my- 
self greatly indebted to the pages of the “ Ame- 
rican Farmer”: from whieh pioneer of agri- 
cultural periodicals, I have been constantly re- 
ceiving important hints and directions. I heart- 
ily accord with Mr. Smith, (late editor of the 
‘“‘Farmer,’’) in his valedictory, that the agri- 
culturist, as well in these as in other impor- 
tant pursuits of life, should read much on the 
subject of his business. But to persuade most 
agriculturists to accord pncenns with this 
sentiment is a difficult task. Some; indeed, I 
know, look upon the agricultural periodicals of 
the day as a sort of newly arisen catch pennies 
to gull them out of money, 








Prorits or Farmina.—lIt is often the case 
that men in mercantile, manufacturing, and me- 
chanical pursuits, are reputed to be worth 
much more property than they really possess. 
We fully believe that extensive statistical infor. 
mation on.the relative wealth of merchants 
and farmers would show results favorable to 
the latter. The following is from the Pough- 


keepsie Journal. 
Mr. Evrror,—The business of farming is 


ness; and the reason is, that the income of the 
farm is not truly estimated. If the entire re- 
venue of a well regulated farm were estimated, 
we should find the per cent. on the property 
not less than that of any property, that is 
equally safe. 

My neighbor B. came to me the other day, 
quite discouraged on account of the small pro- 
fits of farming compared with other business. 
Now, as [knew my neighbor to be a good farm- 
er, and a pretty correet calculator, | attempt- 
ed to convince. him, from. his own statements, 
that he is enjoying a very fair per cent. from 
his farm. He has a small well-improved farm, 
which, two years ago, was bought for $7,500; 
since which he has built a house that cost 
$1000, which, with his entire steck, &c. makes, 
his property worth $10,000. From. this ‘my 
neighbor complained, that he realizes only. a few 
hundred dollars, not more than — per cent. 

But there are many things not counted which 
ought to be reckoned as part of his income. 
His house, as I ‘said, thongh not hecessary to 
the business of farming,-besides the one he al- 
ready had, yet agreeing well with the cireum- 
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lue -ot $80, including his ci Ty, &e. 4 ' 
tion to these we, might mention the veal, the 
poultry, and the eggs, and the fine piece of 
mutton that he has ‘now and then; for, asthe . 
Irish lord says, “ he lives on his own estate and 
kills his own mutton.” ~ All these, though not 
generally estimated, are a part of the o<— 
of his farm. So here is more than in 
addition to the four hundred which he acknow- 
ledges to have received in cash as the clear in- ~ 
come of his farm. It is true that this is for the 
comforts, &ec. of my neighbor’s family, but 
such as they require, and such as, in any | 
business, would cost the cash. My neig : 
was satisfied. And I am persuaded, Mr.’ Edi- ~ 
tor, that.a careful examination of facts would 
lead to conclusions very favorable to agricul- 
ture. And your readers would welcome a 
statement of these conclusions in your paper. 
ARITHMOS, 

































































PLovuGuIiNe with TuRee Oxen.—The follow- 
ing, from the Genesee Farmer, appears worthy - 
the nctice of those farmers who work oxen. 
Mr. Lacy, the writer, is spoken of as a good 
and thorough-going farmer. j 

Believing it to be the duty of every member 
of community to lend his aid, however feeble, 
in maturing and suggesting new and useful im- 
provements, (by which means all arts and sei- 
ences have by degrees attained their present . ee 
state of perfection,) induces me to communi-. — 
cate at this time the successful result of an ex- 
periment in the use of three oxen abreast in ‘ 
ploughing, which team may be drove by the . :. 
man holding the plough, and the draft being ; 
apportioned to each ox equally, by means of a 
whipple-tree, they are not subject to ual - 
pulling as two-yoke, from unskilful and violent | 
driving, and lose no power by pulling from the ~ 
tops of the neck, or of one yoke being re- 
moved too far from the plough, which inereases 
the burden of the hind yoke, without any bene- 
fit to the business. ~ 

I put one pair of oxen in a common yoke, 
and the third ox ina single yoke made quite 
crooked. To the end of the double yoke I at- 
tach by a staple a chain of three cvlhete links 
and a hook. To the end of ‘the single yoke, 
also, a chain of about twenty inches in length 
is attached, of the size of a common trace 
chain, which is quite sufficient to unite the’ 
team. 

The singe ox draws in traces hitched from~ 
the underside of the yoke to a short whipple- 
tree, attached. to the long end of a three ox. 
whipple-tree, which may be shorter than is 
— for horses. : 

ave a plough constructed purposely for 
this team b Kel um & Binghaus, of Wheat- 
land, in such a manner as to answer for two or- 
three oxen. For three oxen the pitch should be 
taken entirely out by means of a key to raise 
the beam tenon.in the plough handle, the mor~ 
tice being wider than the tenon, to set 
the plough on or.off the land, the morticé in — 
the beam through which the sheath “pa -? 
should admit of a wedge an inch thick by the 
side of the sheath, by means of which the 
plough may be set to or from the-land ; in eon- 
sequence of the wide mortice, an ifon key 
through, the sheath will be required. 

Whoever may be inducéd to use ‘a ‘three 
ox. team will find after a short trial that’they _ 
work pleasantly, and perform the amount’ of 
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come under the influence of the land mania. 
A few weeks ago Mrs. Parmentier’s garden, of 
} acres, was purchased for $57,000... It has 
e been sold in building lots, at, we -under- 






stand, an advance of 25 per cent. Perhaps 


‘the following are similar purchases: _ 

’ the sale of the 
Thompson farm at 80 dollars the acre. We 
understand the purchaser has alrcady been of- 
fered and refused twenty-five hundred dollars 
for his bargain. 
~ A farm, one mile from Norristown, Penn., of 
145 acres, was sold on the 17th ult. for $152 
per acre. The purchaser has since refused 
$5000 for his bargain. Norristown is a small 
village, situated on the Schuylkill river, 17 
— from Philadelphia.—[Poughkeepsic Jour- 


_ Several acres of woodland at Valley Grove, 
three..miles from Brooklyn, adjoining the turn. 
pee. were lately sold by G. L. Martense, at five 

undred dollars per acre. Two acres, owned 
by Mr. M. Clarkson, in the same neighborhood, 
three and a half miles from the ferry, sold for 
one thousand dollars per acre.—[Brooklyn 
Star.) - 


_We last. week mentioned 





Coooons To THE Pounn.—At page 329 it is 
stated that-1000 balls of good cocoons will 
make one pound of twisted silk. In a recent 
conversation with Mr. Brooks, he states that 
his estimate was too small, a pound requiring 
from 1500 to 2009. The last number, however, 
was the basis of our calculation. The price, 
too, was stated to be three dollars per bushel. 
Those of very good quality will command four 
dollars. 





Saxony Surer.—By the following we per- 
ceive our correspondent, “a Native of Saxony,” 
has made a sale to the Hon. Henry Clay. We 
take this opportunity to request Mr. G. to re- 
member us during these long evenings. 

Mr. Grove, an extensive. wool grower in the 
town of Hoosick, has a flock of fine Saxony 
sheep, of superior blood and quality. Henry 
Clay, pomggeng Suniliar with their merit. made 
application to Mr. G. for a few to improve his 
stock. Fifteen have consequently been sent. 
They were ‘shipped at this city fur Baltimore 
last week,—[Troy Press. ] 





Forma Oraners.—We learn that Florida 
Oranges are in unusual demand in the northern 
markets. Sv great has been the desire to ob- 
tain them, that already one half the crop on 


. the St. Johns has been taken away. The ns 


ae 


at St. Augustine probably amounts to 2,000, 
and are ripening very faet, and will be fit for 
market soon. 

The superiority of the Florida Oranges ever 
those of foreign growth is fully admitted, and 
it only needs a little more attention and enter- 
prize to supercede the use of the former alto 
gether.—([Florida Herald. ] 

Remarxs.—Florida Oranges retail in the 
streets of New-York at 25 cents per dozen. 
They are. not.considered quite as sweet as 
those from tropical climes, but have a fresh ap- 
pearance and pleasant flavor.—[Ep. N. Y. F.] 





Oncnarkp Grags,—The graziers of the valley 
pronounce it.more nutricious than either Timo- 
thy, Clover, or Herds Grass, and it is by unit: 
ug this grass with the two first-ihat. the pro- 
verbinlly fine pastures -and meadows of the 
central counties of Pennsylvania are faund. 
Jt resists the heat of oyr sun and repo. 
vers from the effects of the hoof aug the woth 
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grass and-one gallon of timothy seed, 
ver whicha gallon of clover should be scat- 
tered in March—{Kanawha Banner, } 


~ Carr. Ritey, so well known to the public by 
the account of his sufferings while u captive 
among the Arabs of the African desert, as well 
as'for his benevolent character, has recently 
returned from a voyage to Mogadore, and pre: 
sented to the American Colonization Society 
twelve bushels of Barbary wheat, in hopes that 
it'may be better adapted .to the soil of Liberia 
than the grain of this country. ‘This wheat 
is thought the best in the world, and flourishes 
in a climate where frosts are never known. 
Should it suit the Liberia climate, it must prove 
a most valuable grain for the colony. 











Tre First Wueat in New Zearann.— 
The difficulty of introducing the greatest im- 
rovements among people who need them most, 
is prettily illustrated by Williams’ account (in 
the végetable eager of the manner itr which 
wheat was first cultivated in New-Zealand by 
anative chief whe had visited the English set- 
tlements in New-Nolland. On leaving Port 
Jackson the second time, to return home, he 
took with him a quarttity of it, and much sur- 
prized his acquaintances. by informing them 
that this was the very substance of which the 
Europeans made biscuit, suchas they had seen 
and eaten on board of their ships.. He gave a 
portion of it to several persons, all of whom 
put it into the ground, and it grew well; but 
before it was well ripe, many of them were im- 
patient for the produce ; and, as they expected 
to find the grain at the roots of the stems, si- 
milar to their potatoes, they examined them, 
and finding no wheat under the ground, all ex- 
cept one pulled it up and burned it. 

The chiefs ridiculed Duaterra abont the 
wheat, and all he urged would not convince 
them-that wheat would make bread. His own 
crops and that of his uncle, who had allowed 
the grain to remain, came in time to perfection, 
and were reaped and threshed; and, though 
the natives were much astonished to find that 
the grain was produced at the top, and not at 
the bottom of the stem, yet still they could not 
be. persuaded that bread could be made of it. 
A friend afterwards sent Duaterra a steel mill 
to grind his wheat, which he received with no 
little joy. He soon set to work before his coun- 
trymen, ground some wheat,.and they danced 
and skouted with delight when they saw the 
meal. He afterwards made a cake, and baked 
it-in a frying-pan, and gave it to the people to 
eat, which fully satisfied them of the asser- 
tions. From this time there was of course no 
difficulty in making the culture a fashionable 
one.—[Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. ] 





ELEPHANTS FoR PLlovenine.—Elephants are 
now used in Ceyion for ploughing the rice 
fields, and in preparing new ground for the cul- 
tivation of coff-e, pepper, &e. An elephant 
will perform the wvork in one day which twenty 
bullocks were in the babit of performing before. 
In a country like Ceylon, which is very thinly 
inhabited, by this system of employing Bile- 
phants, much t'me is saved, enda great deal 
of agricultural work performed. An Elephant 
may be purchased in Ceylon at any time for 
10 or £15. 


Cunrure or Poratogs.—A frequent change 
of seed -is necessary. Any sort may be con. 
tinned fertile and profitable by removing them 
from one county to another every fourth or 
fifth year, or by raising.them alternately on 
very different descriptions of soil In the cul- 
ivation of this useful plant, it wppears from 
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ymany experiments that. -it requires amp'e} 
space. In field culture,’ placing the- sets of 


tainly less necessary, because ,as the under 
}ground runners, which produce the tubers, are 
melined to extend themselves as deeply in the 
soil as the roots, they do not reem to require 
any additional"depth of earth immediately over 
them. But this-depends entirely upon the open 
porousness of the soil, and the manner of 
growth of some of the kinds. Plucking off 
the flowers increases the size and number of 
tubers. It is founded on a law of nature, dis- 
posing a plant, constituted to produce at the 
same time both seeds and tubers, to yield either 
one or the other more abundantly, according as 
either is destroyed. If tubers be not allowed to 
form, many fiewers and apples will be the con- 
sequence ; and if the flowers be destroyed as 
soon as they appear, the tubes will be increased- 
It is bad management to plant the refuse, or 
odds and ends of last year’s crop, for the sets 
of this. If potatoes are planted at ail, they 
should be planted well.--[Br. Far. Mag.] 





OBSERVATIONS ON TRANSPLANTING TREBS,— 
As success ih transplanting trees depends 
much on the treatment they receive in that 
operation, we have thought it advisable to pre- 
sent afew remarks for the observation of those 
who have had but little experience on the sub- 
ject. On removing trees from the nursery, 
care should be taken to prevent the roots from 
dying previously to planting them, otherwise 
they may receive considerable injury, and in 
executing our orders for trees, particular care 
is taken to preserve them frem drying winds 
before packing. Immediately on their receipt 
the bundles should be unpacked, the roots weil 
watered and “laid in,” until the ground in 
which they are to be planted be ready to re- 
ceive them. By laying in is to be understood 
the making of a trench sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the roots, into which they are placed : the 
earth having been previously made fine, is then 
filled in around them, and a gentle watering 
igiven, in which situation they may remain with 
\safety until planted. ‘The holes in which it is 
lintended to plant them, should, for an ordinary 
| Sized nursery tree, be from 2} to 3 feet in dia- 
ime ter, and about the same in depth; the earth 
from the bottom should be thrown aside; and 
‘its place filled up with good compost or black 
|monld, (no fresh stable manure-should be used 
‘in the compost.) The tree should be planted 
‘one or two inches deeper than it stood in the 
jnursery ; the roots and fibres being spread out 
‘horizontally, and during the process of fillin 
‘in the earth, the tree should be shaken severa 
times, so as to admit the soil between the roots, 
‘and also fill up any cavities that might other- 
wise remain. The earth should then be trod- 
iden down and gently watered; in a short time 
‘it will have settled, and any hollows that may 
nave formed should be filled up—finishing 
\by forming a basin around the trunk to receive 
the rain or watering which it may be necessa- 
| ty to give it, if the ensuing season should prove: 

dry ; to prevent the winds from loosening the- 
earth around the roots, they should be secured 
\to a stake by bands of straw. 
| The proper season for transplanting trees in 
‘this latitude is from the middle of October un- 
til the first or middle of May, during which 
(time they may be safely transported; when 
they are destined for the south, the autumn and 
winter months, perhaps, are preferable, but 
‘when for this latitude, or northerly, spring and 
‘autumn are equally good—evergreens fare 
‘thought to succeed better when transplanted 
in the spring; much however depends upon 
the nature of the soil ;\if heavy, we would in 
general prefer the “pring. Bulbous and other 
flowering roots, such as hyacinths, tulips, ra- 
nuneulvs, anemone, crocus, &c. Xe. are ta- 
|ken out of the earth in June, from which time 
‘to November or December they can be trans. 


ported. without risk. . _ gt as 
oan be transported by 
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Green-house plants 
water, and for short distances by land, at qlmos, 
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ape Gaiety ox ‘ean has been} 

oy welerig immoderately, weoerding 
on en al those who discuss it. 
ain Of Prof. Le Bas in these yolumns—while saad 
all the material. ‘facts im the history of Cranmer, the 
Primate of three reigns, accompanied by the expres. 
sion of t his own sense of gratitude as a member of the 
Chuteh of England, to the great founder and cham. 
pion of that Church, and the early advocate of the ge- 
neral distribution of the Bible in the English tongue 
| classee—is to leave to his readers the materials 
opportunity of forming their own judgment.— 
The eareer of Cranmer, and his dangerous associa. 
tiéh with Princes, exposed him to great temptations |/* 
and difficulties ; and if he did not always—especially 
in the matter of the marriages and divorces of that 
monster of lust and blood, Henry VIII—acquit himself 
as became a Christian minister ; and although on the 
approach of a painful death, his truth and courage 
faltered for a while—there was that in his ferver, 
sincerity and zeal, in the devotion of his life to the 
great object of his calling—the inculcation of the 
truth.as it is in the Scriptures—and in the courage 
and calmness of his death, to entitle him to the grati- 
tude and admiration of the whole Protestant world. 
Of that ervel death we subjoin the story, as it is told 
by ovr author: 


We now proceed to the consideration of the arch. 
bishop's conduct in the closing seene of his eventful 










The sixth paper of submission was dated on the 
18th of March. It contained a prayer for mercy ; 
and the answer to this petition was an order for his 
almost immediate execution. From the very first it 
had been determined thet he should suffer as a here- 
tic; but his enemies waited awhile, that they might 
fix upon him the infamy of cowardice and unfaithful- 

. mess; and when artifice and temptation had done 
their. worst, the fire was speedily lighted for his de- 
é struction. By way of preparation for the solemnity, 
E+ the provost of Eton College, Dr. Cole, had secret in. 
.* structions from the queen to prepare a sermon for 
the occasion; and, lest the feelings of the people 
should break out into violence and tumult, many of 
the neighboring gentry and magistrates were assem- 
bled.in Oxford, with their servan‘s and retainers, to 
keep the peace and witness the execution. On the 
20th of March, the day before he suffered, the arch- 
bishop was visited in his prison by Dr. Cole, and in. 
terrogated by him, whether he continued firm in the 
Catholic faith, as he had recently professed it? The 
answer of Cranmer was somewhat equivocal. He 
said a chat, by God’s grace, he would be still more 
{ confirmed in the Catholic faith; a reply which _ 
' probably intimated that he had begun to repent of his 
weakness, na to form a resolution to return to the 
which he had seemingly abandoned. How 
. the interval between that time and the day after was 
by him, we have no certain information ; but 
. atis at least likely, that it was employed in preparing 










ia j pa ayer, the exhortation, and the repentant confes- 
i. apostacy, which were actually delivered by 
co = immediately before his execution. On the next 


* owe '; Saturday, the 2ist of March, he was again visi- 
by Cole at an ear y hour, and asked by him wheth- 

er he-was provided with money. Being answered in 

aa vente ate Cole supplied him with+ifteen crowns ; 
but very intelligible mode of apprizing 

him that he must prepare fer fer death ; it being then a 


_sort of funeral custom for persons cundemned to die, 
‘to distribute alms among the people, This intima- 


ae 


in all probability, have dissipated every 
os and have convinced him that the time 
for.. publicly abjuring the dissimulation 
his conscience:and his fame, 
‘his li e& Some time after Cole 
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ae his prredrence jp 
Pr to be delivered him at} 


a serena aaa at & Hered 
in Bonner’s 


printed-accoun 
we hae aati hed bdeharvSvheos suppressed by the 
or whether (which is the more probable 
it was nothing more than the brief revo. 
niger Ne doctrine respecting the Eucharist, which, 





{jin ‘the printed account of his submissions, is’ called 


ithe saying of Thomas Cranmer. a little before his 
death.” But however this. sony. be it appears that 
(Cranmer consented to transcribe it, and thus. to 
pave the friar under the impression that it was his 
intention to deliver it befote the public, when he 
eame'to execution. In this, undoubtedly, there was 
some appearance of deception ; but it was an expe- 
jdient to whichhe was almost driven by the neces- 
sity of the case. He well knew, that if he had 
then rejected the proposed paper, and had apprized 
Garcina of his design to revoke his former submis- 
sions, he never would have been allowed to address 
the bystanders for that purpose, and would thus have 
perished under the imputation of impenitent aposta- 
cy. But though he eonsented to transcribe the fri. 
ar’s document, there is no reason whateyer to be- 
lieve that he ever set his name toit; for the seventh 
paper attributed to him-in Bonner’s printed: state- 
— appears there, unlike the other six, without the 
ature of Thomas Cranmer : although the account 
rms that it was -written with his own hand. It 
ne therefore be reasonably eoncluded, that he a- 
greed to transcribe it purely for the purpose of rid- 
ding himself of the friar’s solicitations, and of thus 
securing an opportunity of proclaiming his repent- 
ance before he died. 

The facility afforded him for this public confession 
was, accidentally, beyond his hopes. Between nine 
and ten o’clock on the 21st of March, the Lord Wil. 
liams, with others of the neighboring gentry, arrived 
in Oxford, for the purpose of presiding at the sacri- 
fice of the reclaimed arch-heretic. The morning, 
however, happened to be so rainy, that instead of 
conducting him at once'to the stake, they brought 
him to St. Mary’s Church, in the full expectation 
that he would there complete the triumph of the Ro. 
manis:s, by proclaiming, with his dying breath, his 
adhesion to their communion. On his way thither 
he was placed between two friars, whose office it 
was to murmur out certain psalms, which it was con- 
ceived, were appropriate to his mournful situation. 
On his entrance into the church, the Nunc Dimittis 
was chanted ; and the archbishop was then led for- 
ward to a scaffolding or platform, raised in front of 
the pulpit. When he had ascended it he knelt down 
to pray; and wept so bitterly, that many of the spec- 
tators were also moved to tears; more especially 
those among them ‘who had conceived an assured 
hope of his conversion and repentance.” 

Dr. Cole then commenced his sermon; in which 
he stated that Dr. Cranmer had been the prime 






jagent in all the pernicious changes by which the 


re.lm had been for so many years distracted. He 
had usurped the office of pronouncing the divorce 
between Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine; and 
though he might have been impelled rather by the 
suasions of other men, than by any malicious motive, 
yet he had thus become. the chief author of all the 
confusion that had followed. He had, moreover, not 
only been the notorious patron of all the heresies 
which had burst into the kingdom, but had persisted 
in maintaining them, both by disputation and by wri- 
ting : and so long a perseverance in error had never, 
but in time of schism, been pardoned by the church. 
The preacher-also stated, that in addition to these 
causes of Cranmer’s execution, the queen and her 
council weze moved by certain other reasons, which 
it would not be fit or convenient to disclose. 

Having next exhorted the bystanders to profit by 
the melancholy example before them, Dr. Cole ad- 
dressed his discourse to Cranmer himself. He 
reminded the prisoner of the mercy of God, who 
will not suffer us to be tempted beyond what we are 
able to bear; expressed a good hope that he- would, 
like the penitent thief, be that day with Christ. in 
Paradise ; encouraged him to meditate on the deliv. 
erance of the three children, to whom God made the 
flame seem li: a pleasant dew; on the rejoicing of 
St. Andrew.in his cross; ,and "the patience of St. 
Laurénce on the fire ; and assured him that if in his 
extremity he should call’ on God, and on such as 
have died in his faith, he would either abate the fury 
of the flame, or else would give the sufferer strengh 
to endure it. . He gloriéd in the final.conversion-of 
Cranmer to the truth, which could only be regarded 
as the work of God: and ¢oncladed with many ex- 

pressions of commendation, and with’a promise that 
Oat “ be ee soul. in every church|\® 
na Ux aa ie 
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» On Ours Cabeione 4 
pve eae prayer. Hig exam. 
ple was followed by the rest of the c 
They all of them prayed paste. as by one consent. 
‘Those among them who once hated him as.an.incor- 
rigible heretic, were now melted by the spectacle of 
his repentanee’;; while others. who hed lore him be. 
fore, were yet unable suddenly to hate him, and 
fondly. clung to the hope that after. all he would re- 
turn tohis former profession, and make a. public 
acknowledgment of his fall. This general feeling of 



























compassion-had been powerfully heightened by the 
appearance ‘of the archbishop during the sérmon. 
He had stoed before the people the very image of 
sorrow ; his face bathed in tears, his. eyes sometimes 
raised to heaven in hope, sometimes cast down to the 
earth in shame, but still preserving throughout q 
venerable aspect, and quiet solemnity of demeanor. 

When his silent devotions were concluded, Cran. 
mer rose from his: knees, and turning towards the 
people, heartily thanked them for their prayers, He 
then said, ‘*1 will now pray for myself, as I could 
best devise for my-own comfort, an say the prayer, 
word for word, as I have here written it;” and re. 
maining still on his feet, he recited from his manu. 
script the following supplication :— 

‘© O Father of Heaven; O.Son of God, Redeemer 
of the world; O Holy Ghost, proceeding from them 
both, three persons and one God, have mercy upon 
me most wretched caitiff, and miserable sinner! I, 
who have offended both heaven and earth, and more 
grievously than any tongue can express, whither 
then may I go, or whither sho uld I fly for succor? 
To heaven I may be ashamed to lift up mine eyes ; 
and in earth I find no refuge. What shall I then 
do? Shall ] despair? God forbid. O good God! 
Thou art merciful, and refusest none that come unto 
thee for succor. To thee therefore do I run. To 
thee do I humble myself: saying, O Lord God, 
my sins be great, but yet have mercy upon me for 
thy great mercy. O God. the Son, thou wast not 
made man, this great mystery was not wrought, for 
few or small offences. Nor thou didet not give thy 
Son unto death, O God, the father, for our little and 
small sins only, but for all the greatest sins of the 
world; so that the sinner return unto thee with a 
penitent heart ; as I do here at this present. Where. 
fore have mercy upon me, O Lord, whose property is 
always to have mercy. For although my sins be 
great, yet thy mercy is greater. I crave nothing, 
O Lord, for mine own merits, but for thy name’s 
sake, that it may be glorified thereby; and for thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake.” 

Having finished this act of devotion, he knelt down, 
and repeated the Lord’s Prayer, all the congregation 
on their knees devoutly joining him. Then, rising 
on his feet once more, he addressed .a solemn ex- 
hortation to the people, in which he warned them 
that the love of this world is hatred against God ; en- 
joined them to remain in cheerful and willing obedi-. 
ence to the king and queen; besought them to live 
together like brethren and sisters; and, lastly, en 
treated the wealthy to lay up in their hearts the saying 
of our Lord, It is hard for a rich man to enter into 
heaven; and also the words of St. John,—** Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of com n from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him * He 
then continued his address to the people, in the fol- 
lowing memorable words :— 

** And now, forasmuch as I am come to the last 
end of my life, whereupon hangeti all my life past, 
and my life to come, either to live with my Saviour 
Christ in heaven, in joy, or else to be in pain ever 
with wicked devils inhell; and 1 sée before mine 






















































eyes presently either heaven ready to receive me, or 
hell ready to swallow me up; I shall therefore: de- 
clare unto you my very faith, how I believe, without 
color or dissimulation. For now is no‘time to dis- 
‘semble, whatsoever I have written in times past. 

‘First, I believe in God. the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, &c., and every article of 
he Catholic faith, every word ‘and sentence taught 
by eur Saviour Christ, his apostles, and prophets, in 
the Old and New Testament.. 

“ And now I come to the great thing that troubleth 
my conscience‘ more than any other thing that ever 
I said or did in my jite: and that is, the setting 
abroad of writings contrary to the truth. .Which 
here now I renounce, and refuse, as things 
with my hand contrary to the truth which thought 
in my | eon and writ for fear of death, and to i 

life. if it might be; and that is, all such bills, 
ich Ihave: written or signed with mine omnhand, 
Ieee predation j wherein sete kn te 
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burned. And as jor the pope, I refuse 
peor rOeucs scons and Antichrist, with all -his 
false doctrine.” 
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‘The amazemeat and confusion of the assembly at 


the utterance of this se may very easily be ima-|| 


gineds All:his judges, and; doubtless a very la 
portion of the: audience, expected nothing, more trom: 


his lips but an open and penitent abjuration of his Pro-|) 


testant opinions. Instead. ofthis, he proclaimed 


that he had nothing to repent of but his unworthy} 


professions of the Romish faith. . It was to no pur. 
pose that Lord Williams vehemently reminded him 
of this ‘submission»and dissembling, and exhorted 
him to .remember himself and play the Christian 
man. The archbishop remained unshaken. ‘‘ Alas! 
my lord,” was his reply, ‘*I‘have been a man that 
all my life loved. plainness, and never. dissembled 
till now against ‘the truth, which I am mostsorry 
for ; and I cannot better play the Christian man than 
by speaking the truth, as I now do.” He farther pro. 
tested that, with regard to the doctrine of the Sa- 
crament, he still believed precisely as he had writ- 
tei: in his book against the Bishop of Winchester. 
By this time the exasperation of the Romanists 
hac become outrageous. The assembly broke up, 
and tht archbishop was hurried to the place of exe- 
cutior. On his way thither, one of the friars, foam- 
ing w.th rage and disappointment, assailed him with 
reprouc 1es for his inconstancy, and bade him remem- 
ber his recantation ; repeatedly crying out, “* Was it 
not thy own doing ?”+ On his arrival at the stake, 
he put off his garments with alacrity, and even with 
haste, and stood upright in his shirt. When his caps 
were taken off, his head appeared so bare, that nota 
single hair could be discerued upon it. His beard, 
however, was long and thick, and his countenance 
altogether of such reverend gravity, that neither 
friend nor foe could look upon it without emotion. 


While the preparations for his death were complet-| 


ing, a bachelor of divinity, accompanied by two Span. 
ish triars, made one desperate effort ‘to recall him to 
his apostacy. But their attempts were utterly fruit. 
less. The archbishop was only moved to repeat 
thot he sorely repented of his recantation, because 
he Knew it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
triars said, in Latin, to each other,—* Let us leave 
him .o himself; the devil is surely with him, and 
we ought no longer to be near him.” Lord Williams 
became impatient of further delay, and ordered the 
proceedings to be cut short. Cranmer, therefore, 
took his surrounding friends by the hand, and bade 
them his last farewell: while his defeated monitor, 
the bache}r, indignantly rebuked them for touching 
the herei:c, and protested that he was bitterly sorry 
for having come into his company. He could not 
forbear, hx w ver, once more, to urge his adherence 
to his reca:tetion. The answer of Cranmer was— 
‘This is tae hand that wrote it, and therefore it 
hall suffer pun.shment,” 

The fire wis, now, speedily kindled; and Cran. 
mer immediately made good his words, by thrusting 
his right hanc into the flame. He held it there with 
unflinching st2adiness,. exclaiming from time to time 

—‘ This hav | hath offended,—this unworthy handj!” 
So immovea! le was his fortitude, that the spectators 
could plainly perceive the fire consuming his hand, 
before it had materially injured any other part of his 
frame. At last, the pile became completely lighted, 
and then the fire soon did its work upon him. ‘To 
the very Inst, his resoJution continued firm. When 
the flamcs mounted, so that he was almost enveloped 
by them, he appeared to move-no more than the 
stake to which he was bound. His eyes, all the 
while, were steadfastly raised towards heavens; 
and, so long as the power of utterance remained, 
his swollen tongue was repeatedly heard to exclaim, 
‘This unworthy hand!—Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.‘ 


That Cranmer’s ‘patience in the torment, and 
courage in dying” were worthy of the noblest cause, 
is amply and generously attested- by the Roman 
Catholic spectator who has left us an sccount of 
his last sufferings. “If,” says the writer of that 
narrative, ** it had been either for the glory ot God, 
the weal of his country, or the testimony of the 
truth,—as it was for a pernicious error, and subver- 
sion of true religion.—I could: worthily have 
commended the example, and matched it with the 
fame of any father of ancient time.” There is a:sort 
wea! traditional story that, after he was burned, his 

i was found uficonsumed in the midst of the 
"The tale if Searcely worth sepesting. It is, 

nde ju ¢ poaetite, that when the ee nearly 
parts more immediately exposed t0| las 
faleedtomcthe — been separated from 


report, which eredulity or 
into a miracle. - 





|by the sévere ae then prevalent at Oxford. 
+ Nonne feoisti. xe. 


whom the obligations of this. country must ever be}; 
“broad and deep:” for to his conscientious labors, 
and incomparable prudence and moderation, we are, 
under Providence, mainly indebted~for the present), 
fabric of our Protestaat church. The brightness: of 
his Just hour was preceded, it is true, by an awful 
interval of darkness. The shadows, however, most 
happily passed away frum him; and. his name re- 
sumed its lustre in the midst of the fires-of his mar- 
tyrdom. 


Memoirs of THe Court or Kine Cnarugs tue L., 

by Lucy Aten, 2 vol. 8vo. Philadelphia, Cary, 
Lea & Biancuarv.—Historical memoirs, combining 
as these do, the graver facts. of history, with less 
noticed but often net less influential personal inci- 
dents—which at one moment exhibit before us on the 
stage, in all the illusions of. a brilliant reality, the 
march of great men and great events, and then taking 
us behind the scenes show us these same men and 
the agents in these great works, in their natural di. 
mensions and colors,—Memoirs such as these are al. 
ways found inost attractive as well as instructive. 

The former works from the same pen, on the Court 
of James, and of that on Elizabeth, dispense us, by 
the success they met with, from enlarging on the qua- 
lifications which Miss Aiken brings tothe task. We 
content ourselves, therefore, with an extract, which 
may serve to show how well she narrates: it is that 
which presents the closing days of the trial and exe- 
eution of Charles. (It will be found at page 750, of 
this. Journal.) We have taken this, both on ac- 
count of the interest attached to the event itself, as 
for the sake of affording means of comparison be- 
tween the record of this political martyrdom—as all 
good royalists call the death of Charles—and the re- 
ligious martyrdom of Cranmer, of which an account 
from another source is inserted above : 


Tue GeocraruicaL ANNUAL, For 1834. Philadel- 
phir, Caney, Lea & Biancaarp.—The beautiful, and 
aseful as beautiful cabinet atlas, which these publish- 
ers gave us last year, they have this year republished, 
with increased luxury of execution, as an Aarnual; 
and, inasmuch as it vies in externals with the other 
Annuals, and has abundant well colored maps to sup. 
ply the place of a few engravings, we deem it by far 
the best of these publications, and one, moreover, 
that does not lose its value.- 


Tue Lapies’ anp GENTLEMEN’s Pocket ANNUAL, 
ror 1834: Edited by Epwin Wixuiams, author of 
the New York Annual Register. New York: J. 
DisturNELL.—An almanac, a register of public 
functionaries in the general and state goyernments, 
of the army and navy, with blank pages for memo. 
randums, (more than will be improved we fear,) and 
some selections in prose and verse, make up this 
Pocket Book, which we commend as both ornamental 
and convenient. 


Tue Jovenite Reposrrony; vol. 1. Boston: B. 
G. Greene and Lro; CG. Bowes; New York H: N. 
Kimball 110 Fultonstreet. This little collection pre- 
pared by a lady, is. made up of stories, anecdotes, 
and information written in a’style suited to the capa- 
city and intelligence of children, and’ calculated to 
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it’ 
post. The elevation, which showed afar off. like 
line along the horizon, became broken 
eye at a neater view measured its ragged 
was not till we were winding up a broad he 


Katie ng 


clining sun played upon the fields and 
that the true character of the adjacent —— 
us. The ‘ridge we were ascending, 

wall before us, but the peaks, which had meine 
against the clear October sky like loftier summits 
same elevation, ndw stood apart frem the 
towering up each from its own base—the be 
vast rampart we were scaling. Each 
seemed now to bring out some new beauty, as,/at 
sive turns of the road, the view eastward was 
contracted by the wooded fen op hich fe 
these charming glimpses, though 

made a fine cabinet picture, were 
prospect that opened upon diaprytors. coe rod 
Behind, toward the east, evening seemed almost: 
closed in upon the hamlet from whichwe had 
our ascent, st tee beensl te nee 
deepening shadow, the warm sunset smiled over a 

orchards and cultivated fields, dotted with farm-housés, and. 


relieved by patches of woodland, whose gorgeous autumnal 
tints made them show like the flower-beds of one broad 


garden. Southwardly, the bold Keser which 
at once from the arable grounds sass 


higher, rove lees cuddly from th plains At 
brown fields seemed to be its slopes, 
a smooth meadow ran’ 
within its yawning 
this part of the range could be traced for 
the last blue summit melted into the sky, and was 
in the mellow distance. Such, while our horses’ 
turned to the northwest, was the rich and varied view be~: 
hind us—the prospect from the Catskills is the: 
recollect that rivals it in magnificence. But 
more striking, not so , was also: 
ridge ren sere cr pa rose elwosne tai 
neath our very feet, and apparently so near that it-seemied’ 
as if one might drop a stone ence theme 
loveliest little vallies into which the sun ever shone. 

not a mile in width, beautifully cultivated, and with 
small village reposing in its vary culeepeitap ean 
tremity seemed to wind among die lofty hills I caine 
attempted to describe, but its confines toward 

were at once determined by a cluster uf D 
unequal summits waved boldly forth in the pu 
evening. The sun, which had now wi is - 
from the scene behind us, still lingered near this le ely 
and his last glances, before they reached the. hi 






























glory the gilded vane; tliev from the 
pine above us, smiling wistfully back on the: ; 
was leaving, yielded at last to coming night. * 
The descent of the mountain, from Pane I a 
consumed more time than I wera yacrctrts = oo. 
of a young moon were just begining to 4 
fully with the fading tints of day, before we ea | 
village sufficiently to hear the of cattle, and t 
shrill shout of the cow-boy, driving. oe ome 
and her maturer beams were softened by the 
which rose impe' 
valley, before we 
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passed to day is beautiful, most beautiful. The mountains 
are lofiier, as well as more imposing in form, than those which 














skirt these wild regions castwardly ; whichever way the eye 












directs itself, they are piled upon each other in masses which 
blend at last with the clouds above them.. At one point they lie! 
in confused heaps together ; at another, they lap each other 
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with outlines as distinct as if the crest of each were of chi- 
selled stone,—some, while the breeze quivers throguh their 
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bris over its crisped sides, and sinks the little shal!op 
‘bottom... We-dined near niyhtfall at a small hamle: 
* ) a brook that runs through it, as “ The Bloody 
Run.” ‘The'stream which bears this startling name is a 
rill, sO small, that its existence is barely perceptible, as it 
creeps through-the pebbles across the road, and hastens to 
hide its slender current in the long grass of an orchard he- 
1; but ite waters will be pointed out by the villagers with 
st; so.long as they dampen the channel where they 
e flowed imall the pride and fulness of a mountain tor- 
‘Wt was several years before the reyelution, according to 
thestatement given-to me by one of those distinguished 
persons who incountry towns always figure after a snow- 
storm or freshet, as the ‘ oldest inhabitant of the place,’ that 
a large party of colonists, on their march toward Fort Du 
Quesne, Were here cut off by the Indians. The ambushed 
foe ha the main body to pass the brook, and sur- 
mount the heights beyond ; and the rear-guard, with the cattle 
they had in leading for the use of the troops, were drinking 
fromthe stream, when the onslaught was made. The Indians 
rushed from their covert, and burst upon their victims so 
suddenly, that fifty whites were massacred almost. before 
resistance was ed. Those whowere standing were 
dropped like deer at gaze by the forest marksmen ; and those 
who were:stooping over the stream, before they even heard 
the cha: of their assailants, received the blow from 
the tomahawk which mingled their life’s blood with the cur- 
rent from which they were drinking. 
The retribution of the whites is said to have been furi- 
ous-and terrible; the body of men in advance returned upon 
their tracks, encamped upon the spot, und after duly forti- 
n divided into parties, and scoured the forest 
; i. My-informant, who gave me only the traditioin 
" ary pecount of the village, could not tell how long this wild 
od; but that it must have been fearfully successful, 
is proved not only by the ora! record of the place, but by the 
lewse-bones,and Indian weapons, which are at this day con- 
tinually found amid piles of stone in the adjacent woods ; 
the Endians: probably returning to the valley after the storm 
had passed over, and heaping their customary cuirn over the 
bodies of their dead kindred. 
What a contrast. was the peaceful scene 1 now beheld, 
to that which the place witnessed some seventy years ago ; 
atrainof huge Pennsylvania wayons were standing vari- 
idrawn up, upon the very spot where the conflict was 
iest; the smoking teams of some were just being un- 
harnessed, @ few jaded beasts stood lazily drinking from the 
- shallow stream. that gurgled-around their fetlocks, while 
others, more animated at the near prospect of food and rest, 
jingled the bells sippended to the collars in unison with their 
iron-traces which clanked over ine stones, as they stalked 
off to the’ stable. To these signs of quiet, and security, 
were added those true village ap which struck me 
pos ws gy my approach t» McConnelavilie. A buxom 
" dr two. could: be seen moving through the en- 
closures bearing the milk-pail to meet the cows which were 
coming in lowing along te highway, while the shouts and 
laughter of a troop of boys just let loose from school, came 
tom the ear as they frolicked on a little green, hard 
My companion stood in the midst of them, holding a 
‘of silver in his fingers, while a dozen little chaps 
‘were trying who could win ‘the bright guer- 
“on by standing°on one leg the longest; the ridiculous 
postures of the little crew, with the not less ludicrous gra- 
vity of my friend, who was thus amusing himself, of course, 
pat*anend to my sober musings ; but [ -could not help, 
while advancing to the scene of the sport, fancying for a 
moment the eifect of ihe war-wloop breaking suddenly, as 
ere now-it often has, upon a scene apparently so safe, shel- 
tered, and happy.—Good night. di 
Mea “Sar tg : ; ‘ 


is ie : Somerart, Oct. 26th. 
Yow bave read in the newspaper, of the recent destruction 
. by fire ; it must have been targe“and flourishing, 
ng by the extensive ruins which I have just been trying 
@ by the frosty light ofthe moon now shining over them. 
yuppearances.of desolation here are really melancholy, the 
‘where we ptt up is the only one left standing out of five 
nd it-4% x0 crowded with the houseless inhabitant: 
Uttoget.a place to write dn. [ was not a little, 
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vales below, show in the blue distance like waves caught on 
the curl by some mighty hand, and arrested ere they broke on 
the misty region beyond. “Then for their fuliage ! the glorious 
hues of autumn are here displayed in all their fulness, and 
brillianev, and power—volume upon volume, like the rolling 
masses of sunset clouds, the leafy summits fold against the 
[sky—calm at one moment as the bow of peace whose lints they 
borrow, and at another flaming, like the bauners of a thousand 
battles in the breeze. 

But why should [ attempt to describe what baffles all de- 
scription. ‘The humblest grove of our country is, at this season, 
arrayed in-colours such as the Italian masters never dreamed 
of; and woods like these assume a pomp which awes the 
pencil into weakness, Such forosts, such foliage were un- 
known when our language was invented. Let those who named 
the noble-sounding rivers that reflect their glories, supply 
words todescribe them. 

Farewell. TI shall write to you next from Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, and if you donot think me tedious, will touch again 
upon the beauties of the region. througe which I’ am now 
passing. 

H. 
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AProINnIMENT BY THE Presipent.—Richard Pol- 
lard,.of Virginia, to be Consul of the United States in 
the city of Mexico, in the place of James S. Wilson, 
resigned. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler, of New York, to be 
Attorney General of the United States, in the place 
of Roger B. Taney.—[Globe. | 


Weare confident that, at no distant day, the South- 

ern manufactories will far outstrip those caried onto 
the North,—for the simple reason, that slave labor 
can be successfully.and most profitably employed.— 
The time was when such an opinion would have found 
no favorers.. Now, we believe, it-is getting to be 
universally admitted. We think we see clearly the 
dawning of a new era in the prospect of the South, 
from this fact alone. We have recently seen statis. 
tical statements,. which satisfy us that when the 
Cotton Factories now talked of are put into opera- 
tion, in the Southern eountry, we shall find slave 
labor mere valuable and usefnl than it has yet been 
to the people in our -section of eountry.—[Alex- 
andria Phoenix.] 
The annexed article, from the Buffalo Journal, on 
the meteoric phenomena of the 13th, differs in two 
important particulars from all other sccounts we have 
seen, of that occurrence—Ist, in describing the lu- 
minous bodies as-shooting upwards as well as in all 
other directions ; and 2d, in stating that the Aurora 
borealis was visibie, during the whole time. 

The absence of the Aurora was_ particularly re- 
marked here, as, by a communicstion now before us, 
we see it was at Keene, N.H., and so in all the other 
accounts we have seen. 


[From the Bugalo Journal.) 

Very interesting atmospherical phenomena were 
visible, a little betore daylight this morning, in this 
city. , My attention was first called to them about 
half past four, A. M. The wind, which had been 
very heavy for many hours, had abated considerably, 
every vestige of clouds-had disappeared, and the 
stars were aye ry through an unusually clear atmos- 
phere. The air from withintwenty-feet of the earth 
to, apparently the ordinary height of the clouds, 
(half a ‘mile,) was filled with phosphoric particles, 
which were continually and successively becoming 
luminous. They all passed; while visible, with great 
velogity through the air, but in no uniform direction 
—some rose, some fell, others moved horizentally, 
and othérs again, at every conceivable angle, to these 
several courses. Their color was a vivid white, re- 


assage, Jefe’ luminous’ line in the-air, oftheir own 
vente which was often several yards in length, and 
usually remained visible from one to three seconds. 





I have said there was no cloud; there was none, but 
\\the whole atmosphere was constantly, at very short 


intervals, illuminated by flashes of light, in no way 
differing from ordinary silent electrical explosions 
The Aurora’ Borealis during the whole time of my 
observations, which wasabout.halfan hour, was dis. 
tinctly visible, though by m0 means se brilliant, or 80 
active as that meteor usually is, when visible here. 
Upon the whole, the scene was by far the mest su- 
blime meteoric display I ever behe'd ; and I only re- 
gret that the unfavorable hour. of its occurrence de- 
prived me of an opportunity of observing the influence 
that such a etngular electrical state of the atmosphere 
may be supposed to have exerted upon the magnetic 
needle. 


Buffale, Wednesday, Nov. 13, 1833. 


[From the New Haven Herald.) 

Tur Mersors.—About day-break this morning, 
our sky presented a remarkable exhibition of Fire- 
Balls, commonly called Shooting Stars. ‘The atten. 
tion of the writer was first called to the phenomenon 
about half past five o’clock, from which time until 
near sunrise, the apperrance of these meteors was 
striking and splendid, beyond any thing of the kind he 
has ever witnessed or heard of. .« 
| ‘To form some idea of the phenomenon, the reader 
imay imagine a constant succession of fire-balls, 
‘resembling sky rockets, radiating in all directions 
from a point in the heavens near the zenith, and fol. 
‘lowing the arch ef the sky. towards the horizon,— 
|They proceeded to various distances from the radia- 
\ting point, leaving after them a vivid streak of light, 
‘and usually exploding before they disappeared. The 
‘balls were of various sizes, and degrees of splendor : 
some were mere points, but others were larger and 
‘brighter than Jupiter or Venus; and one, seen by a 
icredible witness, before the writer was called, was 
\judged to be nearly as large as the moon. The 
'flashes of light, though less intense than lightning, 
were so bright as to awaken people in their beds. 
One ball that shot off in the northwest direction, and 
exploded near the star Capelia, left, just behind the 
place of explosion, a phosphorescent train, of peculiar 
beauty. This line was at first nearly straight, but it 
shortly began to contract in length, and dilate in 
breadth, and assume the figure of a serpent folding 
itself up, until it appeared like a small luminous cloud 
of vapor. This cloud was borne eastward by the 
wind, opposite to the direction in which the meteor 
bad proceeded, remaining in sight several minutes. 
The light was usually white, but was occasionally 
prismatic, with a predominance of blue. 

A little before six o’clock, it appeared to the com- 
pany, that the point of radiation was moving eaet- 
ward from the zenith, when it occurred to the writer 
to mark its place, accurately, among the fixed stars. 
The point was then seen to be in the constellation 
Leo, within the bend of the sickle, a little to the 
westward of Gamma Leonis, and not far from Regu- 
lus. During the hour following, the radiant point 
remained stationary in the same part of Leo, although 
the constellation in the mean time, by the diurnal 
revolution, moved westward to the meridian 15 de- 
grees. By referring to a Celestial Globe, it will be 
seen, that this point has a right ascension of 150 de- 
grees, and a declination of about 20 degrees. Con- 
sequently it was 20 degrees 18 minutes south of our 
zenith. 

The weather had sustained a recent change. On 
the evening of the T1th, a very copieus southerly 
rain fell, and on the 12th, a high westerly wird pre- 
vailed, by gusts. Last evening the sky was very 
serene; a few falling stars were observed, but no 
so numerous’as to excite particular attention. 

The writings of Humboldt contain a description 
of a singular, phenomena observed by Bonpland, at 
Cumana. It is worthy of remark that this pheno- 
menon was seen nearly at the same hour of the morn- 
ing, and on the 12th of November. 

As the cause of “Falling Stars” is not well un- 
derstood. by meteorologists, it is desirable to collect 
allthe facts attending this_ phenomenon, stated with 
as much precision as~ possible. The subseriber, 
therefore, requests to be informed of any particulars 
which were observed by others, respecting the time 
when. it-was first discovered, the . position of the ra- 
diant point above mentioned, whether progressive or 
stationary and of any other facts relating to the me- 
teors, Denison Otmstep. “© 


Yale College, Nov. 12, 1833. 
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gives us the following account of a similar phenomo- 
non in the year 1799: ‘ “ 

‘An antiquarian friend furnished us yesterday with 
an extract from the Newburyport Herald, of Decem- 
ber, 1799, in which allusion is made to a display of 
shooting stars, precisely similar to that witnessed a 
few days since. What is certainly remarkable in 
this statement, is, that the phenomenon was observed 
about the same day of the month—the 12th of No- 
vember—just thirty-four years ago. We subjoin the 
extract from the Herald: 

** Remarkable Phenomena, seen by Capt. Woodman 
and crew of the brig se agence my late passage 
home from the Island of St. Domingo, being in lat. 
29, long. 71, on the 12th of November, 1799, at half 
past one o’clock in the morning, the weather being 
very clear and pleasan‘, the wind to the eastward, the 
moon near the full, and shining very bright, observed 
the stars to shoot in great numbers from every part of 
the compass, and at two o’clock the whole atmos- 
phere appeared to be full of stars; I may say thou- 
eands of thousands, shootirg and blazing in every di- 
rection, ia a most extraordinary and alarming man- 
ner, and so continued till day light. The day follow. 
ing, the wind came round with the sun, till it got te 
the northward, and the whole atmosphere was filled 
with smoke, attended with a strong smell like the 
burning of wood, and so continued for several days, 
until I got lat. 35 N. And further, on my arrival at 
tne Vineyard, I met with there several masters of 
vessels, whe were on their passage at the same time, 
and said that the stars made the same appearance to 
them on the night above mentioned, though they were 
then several degrees to thefnorthward of me,” 

The phenomenon alluded to above, is spoken of in 
Barritt’s Astronomy, as having been seen by Mr. An- 
drew Ellicott, who was sent out hy our Government 
to fix the boundary between the Spanish possessions 
in North America and the United States. “I was 
called up,” says Mr, Ellicott, “‘about three o’clock in 
the morning to see the shooting stars as it is called. 
The whole Heavens appeared as if illuminated with 
sky rockets, which disappeared only by the light of 
the sun after day break. The Meteors, which at any 
one instant of time appeared as numerous as the 
stars, flew in all possible directions except from the 
earth, towards which they were all! inclined more or 
less, and some of them descended perpendicularly 
over the vessel we were in, so that I was in constant 
expectation of their falling on us,” 

Humboldt also witnessed the phenomena, at Cuma- 
na, South America, at the same time. His descrip- 
tion of it is as follows:— 

“* Towards inorning of the 12th November, 1799, 
avery extraordinary display of luminous meteors 
was observed in the east by M. Bonpland, who had 
risen to enjoy the freshness of the air ia the gallery. 
Thousands of fire balls and falling stars succeeded 
each other during four hours, having a direction from 
north to south; and filling a space of the sky exten. 
ding from the true east 30 degrees on either side.— 
They rose above the horizon atE. N. E. and at E. 
degcribed arcs of various sizes, aud fell towards S. 
some attaining a height of 40° ; and all exceeding 25° 
or 30°. Notrace of clouds was to he seen, and a 
very slight easterly wind blew in the lower regions 
of the atmosphere. All the meteors left luminous 
traces from five toten degrees in lengta, the phos. 
phorescence of which lasted seven or eight seconds. 
- The fireballs seemed to explode, but the largest dis. 
appeared without scintillation; and many of the fall- 
ing stars had a very distant nucleus, as large as the 
disk of Jupiter, from which sparks were emitted. 
The light occasioned by them was white,—an effect 
which must be attributed to the absence of vapors; 
stars of the first magnitude having within the tropics, 
a much paler hue at their rising than in Kurope, 

As the inhabitants of Cumana leave their houses 
before four, to attend the first morntmg mass, most 
of them were witnesses of this phenomenon, which 
gradually ceased soon after, although some were 
still perceived a quarter of an hour before sunrise. 

The day of the 12th November was exceedingly 
hot, and in the evening the reddish vapeur reappeared 
in the horizon, and rose to the height of 14°. This 
was the last time it was seen that year. 

The researches of M. Chladni having directed the 
attention of the scientific world to fireballs and fall- 
ing stars at the period of Humboldt’s departure from 
home, he did not fail to inquire during his journey 
from Caraccas to the Rio Negro, whether the meteors 
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travelling on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Rodd was 
commenced, and more than. three hundred thousand 
passengers have since travelled on it without, it is 
aid, a single instance. of serious injury, to life. or 
limb, having occurred to any one of them. 


De Wirr Cuinton, Constitvtion, and Sanpusxy, 


Sloops are now aground. The consequence is, that 
an immense amount of property is embargoed just.as 
the cold weather threatens to close the Canals! * 


Jour. of Wednesday.) 


Railroad Accident.—A slight fall of snow, early 
on Tuesday morning made the tracks ef the Rail. 
road in State st. so slippery, that the brake was entire- 
ly useless, in holding back the first car, which came 
over the road, down the hill towarde the car-house. 
The door being shut, one of the ‘horses attached to 


the leading car, wrs seriously crushed, and subse. eBay ors 


Daily Adv ertiser.] 


particulars of the loss of the steamboat New Bruns- 


Louis :— 
She took fire among some chairs on deck, that, 
were matted, while the passengers were at dinner, 


discovered. The boat was immediately run on shore, || S°%* *— 
from the apprehension she would blow up, the alarm 


lives lost. 


last Monday at the North American Coffee House}| subject. 
for the purpose of petitioning the Legislature to 
abolish the practice of employing convicts in the 
various branches of manufacturing, and mechanics; 


shall deem most expedient to further the wishes of Bee.] 
the meeting. 


under the charge, as editor, of Prof. Vethake, late of 
the University in this city. 


us to read or interpret. In addition to the accounts 


very unusual oecurrence : 
‘* Woopsurn, neak Hupson, Nov. 15. 





the house, containing about anacre and a half, sud-|| 


bedded, the topmost branches now peep out. The|}duce such 
wood is bounded by the creek, of which the sides||tions of society. 








way all at once, and slid into the creek; which, by 
the mass thrown into it, isso filled up, that trom its 
previous width of fifty feet, with an occasional depth 
of twenty, it is reduced to a little rill, which one}/in 
might eaeily jump across. A strip of land adjoining|| 
the road of about thirty feet wide and of conside: 








of the 1 been seen, ~ He found tha 
ithad boon obeoreed by varons odividuala tn placa 













1 sunk strai 


« “A sommissic has ry 
ineeet immediately to the location. of 
Vete Miseries—The navigation is so badly ob- the pi kas . directed to. wet 
structed that neither Steamboats nor other Vessels||diang may be removed pc thet owe tl 
can pass the Overslaugh. The Steamboats Ente, || 44 the necessity of your detion ns - 
with several ‘Tow. Boats, and a fleet of Schooners and one one ee opment ean 
Fort Mitchell by the 1st of November.” _ 


Great Fatt, New Hamrsume, 26th Nov. 
*  #* *- As Congress is about to meet, this||¢¢ne.—On Saturday night last, about Ilo 
question should be urged upon its immediate attention,|| Were visited by a hurricane from the north 
The navigation of the Hudson River must be improv.||!asted about thirty minutes, and 
ed, or Albany becomes a deserted city.—[Alb. Eve.|jcommonly severe and threatening. mae 
’ rocked and shook to an alarming degre 
learn that several chimnies were blown 
im one case the bricks broke 
some of them fell’ on a bed on 
lodged, who fortanately escaped - unhurt 
also’learn that considerable damage w 
to fences, &c. in the vicinity lying in il 
r 1 Boston papers spea 
quently died. Some sand sprinkled on the ice, which thie Bme:5h Be. Fron ie 
covered the rails, obviated the difficulty —J Albany adjacent, and had it prt pt considerable 
Vv ertiser i would have terminated in an extensivé and serious — 
The Cincinnati Advertiser gives the following||catastrophe. The N. W. corner of Rev. Mr. Gan. 


; net's meetinghouse was bl ti clear of 
wick, on her passage from New Orleans to St.|/building, i the iolene. pa gps way i = 


hurricane 300 feet distant. 


Important from Mexice.—A passenger in — 
which had burnt into the ladies’ cabin before it was||5P®"*, communicates to us-the subjoined, s 


dies a that left Mexico on the 10th u 
of powder being on board having been spread among]||‘°¢ * ¥ ra Sruz on the 12th, and brought offied 
the passengers; the passengers and créw had scarce.|| @Tmation of the totel defeat of the insurgents. “The . 
ly got on shore, when she blew up, and is a total loss, eo NF RE et ety pe iy e 
1 and i F roops, e commandant : , 

vessel and cargo, with passengers’ baggage. No offered t capita late is cddes aki +of 

an assault. era Cruz J 12th, eon- — 
A numerous body of Operative Mechanics met||tains his conrespontonee wich Shem aan . 


The traitor Escalado has been unanimously eon. 
demned to death, and wasto have been hung Y 
12th, in the capital. Se 
Mr. Tadeo Ortiz, former Mexican eonsul at: Bor. 
several resolutions were passed unanimously, and|/deaux, died of cholera on board thn Spark, during 
a Committee of twenty-five appointed with power||‘he voyage, He had obtained @ concession from his 


to add to their number to take such measures as they ore de Lashes of ee nena vs —— ' 


and bottom are blue clay. The land near the bank,|| .‘I have the honor to be, your ‘ E 
from some unexplained cause, seems to have given cheligi sas humbi3 eaters 
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From Sr. Vixcents.—By the Br. brig Jabez” 
New Quarrerty Rayiew.—We have before us|| Editors of the New York Daily Advertiser 
the Prospectus of the Uniied States Quarterly Re- eevee ies of winds to Bye, > Oct. -The 
: i : : ‘ : with the proceedings in the f Ass 
view, to be published in Philadelphia, by A. Waldie, on the subject of the Bag abeliobaaa : 
solemn Protest against the British act of 
had bees Senge in and adopted; in whielk they 
; aS gach state that the course pursued by the mother country 
The land is full of pertents which we take not upon ie ‘exnot Sakdl in ha feacsete pr fs pee 
: inous to the Island ; that the é 
of burricanes and falling stars heretefore published,||lowed is not one tenth the value of the property, &c. 
we have in the annexed extract of a letter from the||#%4 teserve — - rs g a further ec 
ee Seas : pensation. e Council re to act on the 
vicinity of Hudson in this State, the notice of another test. The Assembly; in : 
the Lieut. Governor, says :— 
A ‘s We assure your Exce 
‘A singular occurrence took place on my farm}|ing this precautionary m i 
some days ago, which has excited a good deal ofj|a determination on the part of the As 
speculation among all who have since visited the||their best support to such plans as m 
spot. A beautiful and well grown little wood which/|to time, be proposed by the supreme Go 
you remember on the left of the road as you approach||/home to carry into effect the aboliti mn. 
thie Colony, and to lay the foundation of 
denly sunk down about thirty feet, most part of -it|/dustry and prosperity ; without, ho 
perpendieularly ; so that where not long since the||in the remotest degree, any portion 
roots of the trees were to. all appearance firmly im-|| fearful responsibility of a measure, - 
hazardous changes into tl 


Pi nters sand | + , 












ed ineonv ane, 
the public, tin -@ power in them, 
‘themselves walter them as they shall 


chat Bloody deangartt Wai againat va.” t ts.” . 
jod by urging. the: ie i pwatet repentance ‘on 
the king’s imitation. . 













we cause. .... The end of haying kings or any 


otk her form of government, ig for the enjoyment of||gi 


_ King. “I would desire: only one word before you 
give sentence ; and that i is, you would hear me 





‘New, sit, if so be that the king will go 
contrary to the end of his government, he must un. 












‘im thas, nut Chere ‘submit or 
efore the court, that. they might not 
se" ret the. trust reposed in. them, ‘nor that 
any man’s y's wilfullness prevent justice,” had taken into 
ation the contnmacy, and ‘the confession 
w doth arise upon that contumacy ;” also 
ty of the facts-charged upon the prisoner, 
’ ag had considered and agreed upon 
esired to be first heard, the 
ar him, warning him before of 
of at other eourts,” that 
ingt their jurisdiction. 
i> elie the president, “ for. 
ad. you sere d struck at the root, that 
wer and the supreme authority of the com. 
Fy teee which this court will not admit a 
bate of, and which indeed is an irratioual thing for 
pe t being 8 court that acts upon authority 
oko from them,. that they should presume to 
‘jadge upon their superior, from whom there is no 
ppeal.” If the king had any thing to say in defence 
imeelf, in regpeet of the matter charged, it was 

n ced that the court would hear him. 
~ Chiatles said, in answer, that if he had not thought 
more of the peace of the kingdom and of the liberty 
of the subject than his own life, lie should have made 






























































os by which he might | at least have delayed 


segtence,” now, he believed, ready to pass 
: now, as *'a hasty sentenee once 
r be repented than recalled,” he 

at dd the sentence, he might be heard 
men Sap re before the two houses of 


could not burt, and ‘‘ there. 
**T do conjure you, as you love that 







I 


\ gk itis i taal; the liberty of the sub- 
_jeet and the peace of the kingdom,” to take it into 
eonsideration, The president answered, that this 


was in effect but a further declining of the jurisdic. 
-tion of ‘the court, which he had been limited in be. 
fore. the king endeavored to deny. ‘Sir,’ 
said the president, ** you say you.do not decline the 
jurivdictien of the court?" ‘ Not,” warily replied 
von in this that I have said.” 

The president rejoined, that it was in fact a mo- 
tion. both for: delay and a coordinate jurisdiction, 
-which-this court, now prepared te give sentence, 
was not ed to grant; yet the commissioners 

r half an hour and consider of it. 
however, a request which evidently could 
not ‘be couceded by a court erected by an ordi- 
‘fiance of the heuse of commons netonly without the 
eoneu ‘but in defiance of the dissent of, 
“the house of lords; and on the return of the com. 
mi ‘the prisoner was informed that his pro. 
ition was inadmissible; that he had too long 

ayed the court by his contempt and default, and 
they Were unanimously resolved to proceed “to pun. 
| to judgment.” 
g persisted for some time in reiterating his 
butwas at length put to silence. The 
yen addressed him in a speech designed 
pate bg him his own guilt, and the rightfulness 
ice of the sentence. He told the king that it 
plainly. he had held very erroneous princi. 
for, ie have been nowise subject-to the 
hs the et het not been your superior. 


hen Rapersees of ste Fa I hope 

tBiasiding pauls of land, that 

Prom dy ‘ou onght to have ‘ruled 
law. . Lin know. very well that 


th be ‘that you have done so ; but, 
ot Bath bese. who shall be. the ex. 
whether you and your party out 












derstand that he is “but an officer in trust, and he 


is|/ought to discharge that trust, and they are to take or. 
der for the animadversion and punishment of such 


ran offending governor. This is‘ not law of yesier- 
day, sir, since the time of the division betwixt you 
and your people, but it islaw of old. And we know 
very well the authorities that dotell us what the law 
was in that point upon the election of kings, upon 
the oath that they took unto their peuple. 
they did- not observe it, there were those things 
called patliaments ; the parliaments were they that 
were to adjudge (the very words of the authority,) 
the plaints and wrong done of the king and queen, or 
their children; such wrongs especially when the 
people could have nowhere else any remedy. ‘That 
hath been the people’s of England’s cage; they could 
not have their remedy any where but in parliament. 
* Sir, I speak these things the rather to you, be. 
cause you were pleased to let fall the other day, that 
you thought you had as much law as most gentlemen 
in England. — It ie very well, sir, and truly it is very 
fit for the gentlemen of England to understand. that 
law under which they must be governed. And then 
the Scripture says, ‘ They that know their master’s 
will and do it nor—What follows? The lawis your 
master, and the acts of parliament.” After some 
remarks on the dignity and antiquity of gueliaments, 
and reproaches against the king on account of his 
plets for “erushing and confounding” that great 
bulwark of the people’s liberties, which God had been 
pleased to cuntound, and to bring him into custody, 
‘that he might be responsible to justice,” the presi- 
dent adverted to another topic. + Sir, we know very 
well, that it is a question much on your side pressed, 
by what prncedont we shall proceed. Truly, sir, 
for precedents, I shall not upon this occasion insti. 
tute any long discourse; but it is no new thing to 
cite precedents cf almost all natiens where the peo. 
ple, when power hath been in their hands, have made 
bold to call their kings to account, and where the 
change. of government hath been. upon occasion of 
the tyranny and misgovernment of. those that have 
been placed over them.” And he proceeded slightly 
to recall many examples, several foreign, a conside- 
rable number Scottish, some English. Having then 
asserted the existence of a contract, or bargain, be- 
tween king and people, and mutual. obligations, he 
thus proceeded to comment upon the delinquencies 
of the king. ‘Sir, that we are now upon, by the 
command of the highest court, hath been and is, to 
try and judge you for these great offences of yours: 
Sir, the charge hath called youtyrant, traitor, a mut- 
derer and a public enemy to the commonwealth of 
England. Sir, it had been well if any of these ternis 
might rightly and justly have been spared ; if any 
one of them all.” The king uttered an interjection 
of surprize and indignation. . The president then af- 
firmed him a tyrant from the arbitrary government 
he had sought to ostablish; a traitor, us guilty of 
breach of trust towards his superior, the kingdom. 
‘* And therefore, sir,” he added, ** for this breach of 
trust when you are called to account, your are called 
to account by your superiors.”—A murderer, because 
all the bloody murders acted or committed in the 
late wars were ,to be laid to his charge. Afier 
which he thus wound up the whole proceeding : ‘Sir, 
all that J shall say before the reading of your sen- 
tence, it is but this: The court does sad desire 
yeu will seriously t think of those evils that you stand 
guilty of. Sir, you said tous the other. day, you 
wished us to have. God before our eyes ; truly, sir, 
T hope all of us have so; that God that we know is 
1 king of kings and lord of lords,—that God with 
whom there is no respect of persons,—that God that 
jis the avenger of innocent blood. We have that God 
before us that does bestow a curse upon them that 













es shall take upon them to ex- 
w, Or the courts of justice, whe are the 
. » the ve and high court of] 
rli of Eagland, that are not only 
xpound lers, bat the sole makers of the 

ingle judgment and, 
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withhold their hands from shedding of blood ; which 
is in the case of guilty malefactors, and that do de- 
serve death: That God we have hefore our eyes,||c 
And, were it not that the consequence of our duty 
hath called us to this place and this employment, sir, 
you should have had no appearence of a court here ; 
but, sir, we must prefer the discharge of our duty 





all unte God atid unto the kingdom before any other re- 









spect whatsoever ; and alt h at this time many 









all. of: bet fr ees ae threatened by 
yu) y what e . do, we do 

nt we shall not mite rhear the 
of justice!) 


And if] 


ese great imputations that you. have 
laid rig Be ge." — President. “Sir, you must 
give me now leave to go.on, for I am not.far from 
your gentence, and your time is past.” Again the 
king pressed to s peak, but was again reminded that 
he had not owned the coart, and “too much liberty 
and delay had been given him already,” anda fresh 
exhortation to..repentance was bestowed upon him. 
The sentence was now read, and the president afirm. 
ed it for ** the sentence, judgment, and resolution of 
the whole court,” all the members of which stood up 
as assenting to it-—King. ‘ Will you hear me a 
word, sir ?”—President. ‘*Sir, you are not to be 
heard after your sentence, No, by your favor, sir, 
Guard, withdraw your prisoner.” The king again 
attempted to speak, but being again intterrupted, 
said, *‘ Jamon suffered to speak ; expect what jus. 
tice other people will have.” The court dispersed. 

Thus concluded the most memorable, and in all its 
circumstances the most unprecedented, judicial pro. 
ceeding on record. It is,exceedingly remarkable 
that. no legal advisers were assigned to the king by 
the court, and that he made no application for such 
assistance either before or during the trial. We 
inay perhaps infer, that his resolution way fixed from 
the beginning to make no acknowledgm»nt of the 
authority of a court so irregularly constituted in every 
possible respect, and consequently no defence. By 
this detetmination he cansulted the interest of his 
reputation for dignity and consistency, and certainly 
without sacrificing any chances of acquittal. In the 
preliminary admission that the source of all power is 
in the people, and the kingly office a trust of which 
they are entitled to require an account, he wou!d 
have pronounced his own sentence of condemnation ; 
for the facts charged were of such a nature as to ad- 
mit of no denial. In his appeal to the two houses 
alone there was some compromise of his great prin- 
ciple of irresponsibility. 1t has been supposed that 
it, was his intention to have abdicated in favor of his 
son; butas he failed to take any other means of ma- 
king known that purpose, it is probable that the con- 
jecture is erroneous; and that_the design of his 
appeal was no other than to improve to his advantage 
the dissension already subsisting between the lords 
and that packed assembly which called itself the 
house of commons. Delay might still have afforded 
scope to some efforts in his favor,—so at least lis 
strange faculty of hoping what he desired may l.ave 
persuaded him. . Yet from what quarter should they 
arise? No domestic party, it was plain, cou'd at- 
tempt his release from the iron grasp of armed force 
which held him; and with respect to foreign aid, 
it was now his turn to repeat with Strafford in de- 
spair, ** Put not your trust in princes!” The poten- 
tates of Europe, even those most nearly connected 
by blood or alliance, viewed his fate with silcat 
apathy. No ambassador from any power or state 
was sent to intercede in his behalf, excepting onc 
from the United Provinces, commissioned by desive 
of the prince of Wales, who was not heard till the 
day before the execution of the king’s sente nce, 
when he proved himself but a * cold solicitor.” 

The prince performed the idle ceremony of send. 
ing to the parliament a signed carte blanche as ran. 
som for his father’s life. Henrietta had previously 
caused a letter to be delivered by the French ambas- 
sador to the Speaker, in which she desired that the 
house of commons would grant her.a pass to come 
to England that she might use her influence with the 
king tograntall that they desired, or that at least she 
might attend upon him in his extremity.- But the 
house. would not suffer the letter. to be read. 

Now first perceiving his death to be inevitable 
and imminent, Charles commenced’ his preparationa 
for the event with dignity and composure. - Having 
obtained the attendance of bishop , oe he passed 
the greater part of hig last days in the offices of de. 
yotion. He declined the offered visit of his nephew 
the elector of Palatine ; but requested that his two 

children remaining in England, the princess Eliza. 
beth, then in her thirtteenh year, and the duke of 
Gloucester, in-his ninth, might be brought to take a 
last farewell of their father. The sorrowful parting. 
and especially the bitter tears and lamentations if 
the young aging moved ‘those to pity that for- 
merly were hard-hearted.”. ‘Together with his 
prayers and blessings, the father distributed to them 
a few jewels ie wealth, shat was nom 
to Lagarde iis ch 
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ouaueinnt with, he ier no nities gave a sigh ; rad 

tor by the entreaties of bishop Juxon and of reegogs 
he was induced to reverse thix unfeeling order. 

Charles had lodged at St. James’s for twoor thre 
Whi whilst the scaffold was preparing in front © 

hall. On the fatal morning, -about ten 

» the king was conducted through the garden 

bf the palace and the park to the spot. In the park 

several companies of foot soldiers were drawn up, 

with drums beating and colors flying, who formed a 
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a tha e r ote oi 
forced the Tunis a 
(eestor co 
Was routed. bee tees ; 





thousand uf his best men. The tc 
ver, being determined to Pied war, 








would go in person, and ordered vast preparations, 
to be made throughout the kingdom. is had its 
désired effect of intimidating, for without striking 


another blow, it brought the Moors to. submission, 


lared he/}, 


The arrow wae 
punishment. wed gry dyin dications 
spect violated. It was 








line for the king to pass, and his immediate guard of 
halberdiers attended him, with some of his own 
gentlemen before, and some behind, walking bare- 
headed. Juxon went on the right hand of the king, 
and colonel Tomliuson, to whose custody he was now 
confided, on the left, the king conversing with him 
as they went. On arriving at Whitehall, his majesty 
passed along the galleries to his own bed chamber,. 
where after a little repose the bishop went to prayer; 
and this being concluded, the king partook of a little 
bread and wine. Soon after, Hacker came to the 
chamber door and gave his last signal ; on which 
the bishop and Herbert weeping, fell on their knees, 
and the king gave them his hands to kiss. He was 


masters of it again in 1732. In 1790 nearly the 
| whole of the city was destroyed by an cnpeneeens oa 


obliged them to restore all the Christian slaves, to 
beeome his vassals, and to pay him annually large 
tributary sums. 

Oran was kept in possession by the Spaniards till 
1708, when it was retaken ; they, howeyer, became 


wnen 2,000 persons perished; since which the Span-} 
iards have evacuated it, and it is now.in the occupa. 
tion of the French. 

Charles the First of Spain, with Don Lewis of Por- 
tugal, having together 140 ships of war and gallies, 
and 260 vessels of smaller size, also landed at Bou. 





conducted with the same attendance as before,| 
through the galleries into the banqueting house, and 
thence, by a passage broken in the wall, upon the 
scaffold. As he passed along, with a cheerful coun. 
tennnce, many, both men and women, crowded in to: 
gaze upon him, and he could hear them praying for 
him, ‘‘the soldiers not rebuking any of them; by 


their silence and dejected faces seeming afflicted} 


rather than insulting.” Having first looked earnest. 


ly at the block, and asked if there were no higher} 
one, the king prepared to speak, addressing himself} 


chiefly to colone! ‘Tomlinson, who stood by his side, 
awate, as he said, that he should “be heard of few.” 
His speeeh was an attempted vindication of his po. 
litical conduct, in which he thought proper to call to 
witness that God before whom he must shortly ap- 
per, that he ‘‘ never did intend to encroach upon the 
privileges” of the two-houses of parliament,” but 
that they ‘‘ began upon” him by laying claim to the 
militia. He also said, that an unjust sentence which 
he had suffered to take effect, was now punished by 
an unjust sentence upon himself. He asserted that 
he was-as much a friend to the liberty and freedom 
of the pecpl+ as any one, but that these consisted 
in having government, and those laws by which their 
lives and goods might be most theirown. To have 
a share in the government was “ nothing pertaining 
to them, a sovereignanja subject being clean differ. 
ent things.” At the suggestion of the bishap, he 
made a ean of his. adherence to the Church of 
England as.jt had heen left to him by his father ; and 
thus concluded: **{ have a good cause, I have & 
gracious God, and I will say no more.” 

He then laid dewn his head upon the block, and 
afier a few moments spent in prayer, he gave the 
signal by streaching forth his hands, and it. was 
severed at a single blow. At that awful moment, 
all other sentiments were lost in grief and horror, and 
“a dismal universal groan” burst forth from the 
congregated thousands. 


French Colony in Africa,—Boujeiah, the place 
against which the French expedition from Toulon is 
directed, lies about half way between Algiers and 
Constantine, and close toit is the mouth of the Zowah, 
the. most eonsiderable river of the Regency, and 
upon which is situated the city of Constantine. The 
harbor is very. spacious, much larger than that of Al. 
giers, but not so secure. The Spaniards landed here 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century. During 
the minority of Charles I, of Spain, under the regen, 
cy of Don Ferdinand ef Arragon, Cardinal Ximenes, 
in the year 1509, ahtained permission to undertake 
the conquest of Oran, then a flourishing place, and a 
kind of republic, under the protection ofthe Bey of 
Tremesan, and which, if eonquéred, was to remain 
to the Cardinal and his successors in the sea of To. 
lodo, till the Regent should repay the charge of the 
expedition, as the Cardinal furnished everything ex- 
cept the transports. Having equipped an armament 
eonsisting of 10,000 infantry and 4,000 liorse, and ta- 
king as second in command Count Pedro N avarro, 
the Cardinal set sail, and landed at Baujeiah. Dis-| 
embarking all the infantry and 2,000 horse, he order-| 
ed the vessel with the rest of the eavalry, to sail di- 
yeet for Oran. The Moors not conceiving that any 


jeiak in 1534, when they took the fortress of Goletta, 
the greatest naval and military depesit belonging to 
the Bey of Tunis, whieh the Spaniards retained till 
1574, when Selim the Second took it from them. 
In June last the French forces in Algiers amount- 
ed te 17,000.men, 4,000 forming the garrison of that 
place, eonjointly with the 5,000 National Guards, 
and the remaining 13,000 were quartered in the dif- 
ferent forts and advanced posts ; and the present ex: 
pedition preparing for Boujeiah will make, it is said, 
an addition of 4,000 more. All the officers to be 
employed on the occasion have been furnished with 





a map of the tewn of Boujeiah and its environs. 


Geography of Mare.—In this planet we discern, 
with perfect distinctness, the outlines of what may 
be continents and seas. Of these,.the former are 
distinguished by that ruddy colour which character. 
izes the light of this planet (which always appears 
red and fiery) and indieates, no doubt, an ochrey 
tinge in the general soil, like what the red sandstone 
districts on the Harth may possibly offer to the in. 
habitants of Mars, only more decided. Contrasted 
with this (by a general law in optics) the seas, as we 
may call them, appear greenish. These spots, how- 
ever, are not always to be seen equally. distinct, 
though, when seen, they offer always the same ap. 
pearance. This may arise from the planet not being 
entirely destitute of atmosphere and clouds; and 
what adds greatly to the probability of this is. the 
appearance of brilliant white spots at its poles, which 
have been conjectured with a great deal of probabil- 
ity to be snow; as they disappear when they have 
been long exposed to the sun, and are greatest wken 
just emerging from the long night of their polar win. 
ter. By watching the spots during a whole night, 
and on successive nights, it is found that Mars has a 
rotation on an axis in a period of 24h. 36m. Qls. in 
the same direction as the Earth’s, or from west to 
east.—[Sir J. Herschel on Astronemy.—Cabinet 
Cyclopedia.] 

Archery.—In the ‘* United Service Journal” we 
find: the following account of archery as it was; 
which is curious, and seems to us to exhibit the beau 
ideal of the art and mystery, rather than any thing 
upon which one could strictly rely as facts, haw. 
ever supported by historical authority. It says — 

‘*¢ The test of good archery with Edward VI. was 
that a hundred of his youth, in rank, should send, at 






























































nape wes Nae , -at-a les 
stance than 200 ya longest ponk 
record was that of the Lancashire's ho: 
his shaft a mile in three shots. This 
equalled within these few years. A Turkish Am. 
bassador in Londen discharged an arrow: irc 
and a Turk at Athens sent his shaft 584 yare 
is only three. yards short of the third ot amile. It 
was a test with our archers to send the’ cloth yat 
shaft at 320 yards distance, through an oa 
from one te three inches in thickness, 
the arrow ina beard placed many yards in ear. 
This is good—we suspect a musket ball fired a 
320 yards trom a three inch plank, would, if it hi 
be satisfied with staying in it very qui 
press neither a desire nor an intention of 
to a board placed many yards im the rear, 
Sending a shaft 584 yards isa wonderful 
sending it 350, with the intervention of ath 
plank, is what we suspect could only be done 
very long bow indeed. ne 


POETRY. 








TO MARY—IN ITALY. 
And thus all have comfort 
In that, that tone comfort rg 
—— pe per san heat 





How comfort and Sa a 


1 warr fer th 
ee ee 


I wait for thee, love: 
On the emerald 


— like a warrior, 
sinking to sleep. 
lneeee ae 
= Around the dove's next. 
‘Her companion reiummeth rota eee 
From the cool orange tree; 
But thy feet return not— 
- Retnra not, tome! 


T tura away intéars—- a 
Fiom the oie. 

I care not for bird or fewer, | 

esha and te 








one discharge, their hundred shafts clear sale gh an 
inek board of ‘heart of oak, at the distance o 
yards. This was the minimum of military archery 





with youth. It was at the battle of Falkirk, in 1298, 
that the power of English archery became supreme. 
Edward J. interspersed his long bowmen among his 
other troops of every description, and the battle was 
little less than an uuresisting slaughter of the best 

the Scottish warriors. At the battle of Flodden 


of his troeps, directed sixty of his brave knights, in 
Italian armor, to rush on a body of the English ar- 
chers, and at the first discharge, every knight was 
killed by an arrow through the P. de Comino 
speaking of the military power of E 

and Scotland, lays it down that yey might of the 
realm of England ‘standeth on her arohery ; and it) 
is curious to trace the excessive fastidiousness and} 








ef the force had been sent around, went out and gave 
the | ds battle ; but after ‘gallantly defending 
“aeeing the Christain flag flying on the 









‘their city, they gaye way, —_ were 
bet ra ape 
ity. leaving the ‘command ¢ to D 
Navarro, who, assuming the tide 





' General Nas il od St ode eat oe of da actor 123 lan 








Field the Scottish Monarch, enraged at the slaughter}} . 
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13 the Troy Iron and Kail: eep © 

lL: avery extensive asgorument. of . 2 
trom 3 w 16 inches. manufactured by the s e 
Machinery. which anet five years. success 
1OW almost universal use in the ae it ¥ 
land, where the subscriber 
derior to cov-erer uflered le warketiit. ves. ; 
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-Yester ’ iu the 74th year of her age, Estuze Roexrs, 
widow of Ancumatp Gracie. 
ay evening, Nov. 15, Dr. E. 1.. Knarr, in the 28th year 


fim, ering illness, Jomn Morey, Exq. a native of Berk- 


Tuegiatt. 
TE pepe 
, Awe W. wile of George Jangdon Storer, in 


of Hemorrhige of the Lungs, in the 34th year 
: ‘GpaLENE, wife o Wiliam Mergau, 


rere ? 
4? 













“N.J., Nov. 18th, in the 84th year of his age, 
mw Vax Neer, a soldier of the lution. 
Academy, Westchester County, on Thursday, the 
eldest son of Joseph Hoxie, of this city, in the 


3 
on 12th ult., Mr. Joun Greene, late of this 
year of age , 
on, ippi, on the 24th ult., of yellow fever, 
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dozen, or hundred. 


\dedicate t 1o Historical and 


for 1833, 
ye a a plane g 
‘street, where it may be had by the single numbe 








| Builder f a superior styleof Pussenger Cars for Railroads , 





ee ere eae 


Fe yc Pu Ne iagek pebi aa atta vi, Giprcnerh-'stshe 
‘STEPHENSON, 


No. 264 Elizabeth atréet, near Bleecker strect, | 





8 » New-York. 
3 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examine 
these Cara; a xpecimen of which may be seen oe that part o 


ihe Nogreet® and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
rt 





sors FOR SALE, 

ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW. 
- GE—A Quarteily Journal, vy Professor Rafinesque, of 

iiadelphia, begua in the eprirg of 1832, with wood cuts, &c 

atural Sciences, Botany, Agricul 
ture, &. at one dollar per annum. 
MEDICALFLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
wih 1-0 plates, ceo aaa also the economical properties o! 
300 genera of American plants. $3. 
MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with § figures. 25 cente. 
FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar 
AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36 cts. 
*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 
Nesyue’s, received at this office. ASUIM & F 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 


3 INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings o! 
ali kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 
United States, as cheap as any, other combuatible buildings 
Actual buildings and houses readered incomb..stible at.a smal: 
additional expenee. ‘ 

SHIPS ot all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at-a smail expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of ANTIGNIS, or Incombustible Var - 
hivh, at one dollar per Ib. 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat 
Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A gg mpg given gratis. 

Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the M - 
chanice’ Magazine; Mosers. Rus!iton & Aspinwall, Druggi-te 
Editors in the ety or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission om any contract procured by their 
means, SIRJIMM&F 








‘Rug ., Attorney and Counsellor at Law, of 
ing, don of the late Thomas B. Reed, of the U.3. Senat 


iu the of his aye. 
At aw Ortvons, Capt. Daviv Wuaton, of the steamboat 


hale. 
On the %5th of #eptember, at Southampton, (Enz.) Major 
Parcir Va" Contianpr, im the G3rh year of bis ave. 
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AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
will be received until the 24 December next, for 
the AND MASONRY of the Third Division of 
the Read from to i 
Farther iaformation oy ae obtained at the Company's 
oan’ and 9 Joy’s Building, Boston. 
“ ; NATHAN HALE, Superintendant. 


GRAOIB, PRIME & CO. having this day taken into 
20-partuership JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
business under the same firm.—New-York, Ist October, 1833. 


NOTICE TO MANUFACTURERS. 

Fr SPMON FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, i» 
the county of Kenaselaer, and state of New-York, has invented 
put in eperation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
equare ts. This machine will niake about sixty 6d 
end. forty 10d nails im a minute, and in the same 
sizes, even to spikes for ships. The nail is 
comes from the machine completely heated to 
/that ite eapachy for being clenched iy goud and sure 
wer is sufficientio drive one machine, and may 
where euch power for driving machinery is in 
Pairman will make, vend and warrant ma. 
6, to any. persons who may apply for them as soon 
be ma te, on the most reasonable terms. He 
reuty sell one haifof hia patent right for the use of saic 
t haut the United States. Any person desiring 
information, or to purchase, will please to cal! at the 
skep of Mr. Joho Humphrey,.in the village of Lan- 

gh Auguat 15,1833. A291f RM&F 


3 RAILWAY IRON. 
a = ; Flat Bars in 
q be a ais Saad tons of 1 inch by } inch, | lengthsot 14:0 15 
3 : 40 

~ 800 
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ke: 


de: 1} do. do. | feet counter sunk 
do, \ 
do. 
do. \ grees with spli- 
| cing plates, naile 
} to suit. 
de. of Kdge Rails of 96 lbs. per yard, with the requisite 


be free of duty, to State Governments, 
u oe ened and the Drawback :aken in 
A. & G. RALSTON. 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
aples of all the different kinds of Raila, Chairs. 
J and splices Plates, in use, both in thie 
Britain, will be exhibited to those diapo-ed te 

. oT3meowr 


holes, endscut at 
ae an angle of 4ade- 










(#7 TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Maru 
facturers of Ruilroad Rope, having removed their estabheh- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer & 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
clined planes of Railroace at the shortest notice, and delive: 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Ast 
the quality of 7 the public are referredtoJ B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H. i. R. Ce, Albany; or James Archibali. Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon 
dale, Luzerne county, Penney) vania. 
udson, Golunbia county, New-York, : 
January 29, 1833. 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nifying powers with elasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
S31 Gt corner of Maidenlane. 


ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 

INSTRUMENTS. 
33 The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hiv profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles ot 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a ‘Teiescope at. 
ached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Goniom 
ater, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, with 8 
Goniometer attached, yee Tt to Railroad purpo- 
108. 


F3 tf 








n — § ‘ 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 

The ful:owing recommendations are respectfully submitte: 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments aianu. 
factured by thee, new in use or the Ba!'timore and Ohio Rail. 
road, I cheerfully furnish thee with the following intermaton. 
Che whole number of Levels now in pessession of the depart. 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole nun. 
ber of the ‘‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clusive of the number in the service of the Eugineer and Gra- 
duation Depariument. 

Both Levels and Compaases are in good répair. They hav 
in fact needed but little repairs, except fram acc.dente te whicl 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compassec 
have been preferred by my assietants generally, to any otherr 
in use, the Improved Compane is superior to any other de- 





cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rail: 
on this Road, 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
teleatope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the enginee) 
scarcely any thing to devire in the formation ur convenience o: 
the . Mis indeed the mo-t cemplecely adapted to later 
at angles of any simple and chea» instrument that I have ye: 
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‘0 RAILROAD COMPANIES. 
on ag M’Adam roads, They wiil 
mone 
dd in the United Mtates within a few years, 
racks aad double tracks. Cars may 
TRS M&F 
BOAT COMPANIES, — 
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: steam. Heclaims te hive discovered 
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rg atible, and not liable 
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along their own rail- 
o wasted on 1000 miles of iron 
ia, by his caveats filed in Povent Ofte 





seen, and I ot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in use for laying of rails—and in fact, when known, I think 
hiy ed for common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

Bas of Baltimoregand Ohio Railroad. 

, Philedeiphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years le constant use of Mr. 

Young's ‘* Patent Improved Compaes,” 1 can safely say I be 

lieve it te be much superior to any. other instrument of the kind, 











now. in pes we as such most cheerfully recommend it to Ea- 













4 
NOVELTY WORKS, 

Near Dry Duck, New-York. 
XHPTHOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilerg, Railroad and Mill. Work, Lathes, Presacs, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Bow- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior te any thing of the kind heretofore used. The tullesc 
asaurance is given that work shall be done well, and on rea- 
yonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
sclicited. mis 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Ie Also, AXLES furnished and fiued to wheels complete, 

at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Fuun- 

dry. Paterson, N. J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 

at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- Zork, will be promptly at- 

endedto. Alao, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 

J3 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 














INSTRUMENTS 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

Te EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hutwi, Balti- 
‘nore, beg leave to inform their friends aud the public, espe- 
tially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to orver 
end keep for sale every description of fystrumenis in the above 
orancher, Which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and en 
fairterms. Instrunents repaired with care and promptitude. 


For proof of the high estimation on which thelr Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg Jeave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentleaien of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To twin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 2 now offer you my opinion of the Instrumenis 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Olio Rail- 
road Company. This op would have been given at a much 
earlier period, but wag intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time’for the trial of the Instrumente, so that 1 could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, if such they 
should be found to possess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instrumente in the service procured trom our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, ] havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Oj the whole number manufactured tor 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required, any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional impertection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 

They possess a firniness and stability, and atthe same time 
a neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their constraction. 

Tcan with confidence recommend them as being: worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanehip. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and © uivey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pleasurein expreseing my opinion 
ofthe excellesce ofthe workmanship. The paris of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency jn adjuetmente. 

hese Instruments seemed to me to possess a) ‘he modern 
improvement of construction, of which #0 many have been 
made within these few years; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 
WILLIAM HOWARD. U. 8. Civil Engineer. 


Baltimore, May Ist, 1833. 

‘To Messra Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu. 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualities have gone, 1 have great reason to think wel! of 
the skill displayed in their construction. ‘Efe neatness oftheir 
pepper yey | has been the subject ‘ol frequent remark by my 
seif, and of the accuracy of their performance I have received 
satiglactoly assurance from others, who-ze opinion I respect, 
and who have had them tor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since joe establishment in this city, to 
relieve us of the necessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
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gineers Surveyors. E. .H, GILL, Civil Engineer. |] mav want in our line, deserve the unqualified ap tion aril 

a ee Germantowal February, 1833, |] Ur Warmeucouragement., Wishing you all the suceess which 
rood tiles used Towruments made bir. W. J.|| your enterprize eo well merits, 1 remain, cae 
ésof @ Theodolite v the comuied' ; @ Proper!) Civil Engineer in the service vf the Baltimore ad one ‘Rail 
. i 4 (phage ie WN fis * ci acs n 6 i I ’ c Pe ; b 
neers as prefe pale ay © Purpose. : fincas, oa are teo lengthy. Ww bi epenn ald be hs 
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